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East Meets West: 

Gifts of the Eastern Tradition to the Whole Church 


Bishop Maximos Aghiorgoussis 


It has rightly been said that Eastern and Western Chris¬ 
tians have felt “amputated” as a result of the schism between 
East and West, after which the two traditions “followed their 
different and autonomous paths.” 1 It is of paramount importance 
for East and West to meet, in view of restoring the true catholicity 
of the Christian faith, which includes the experience of this faith 
proper to each tradition. In the words of Fr Georges Florovsky, 
“The authentic catholicity of the Church must include both 
the West and the East.” 2 

To address the question of the contributions the Eastern 
tradition can make towards this quest for catholicity, I would 
like to focus the following remarks on several related areas of 
Orthodox dogmatic theology. My main emphasis will be upon 
the Mystery and Sovereignty of God, and Authority within the 
Church. 


I. The Mystery of God 

In contrast with the Western Tradition, which bases itself 
on the analogy of being (analogia entis) to discover in God- 
the-supreme-being the qualities that He put in His creation, the 
Eastern Tradition uses the so-called apophatic approach to the 
Mystery of God. 

*John D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1985), p. 26. 

2 Quoted by Zizioulas, ibid . 
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God is a mystery, which means that, by definition, God 
is beyond our intellectual comprehension and understanding. 
Our concepts and our words are completely inadequate when 
we think or speak of God. He is the totally and “wholly other,” 
invisible and inconceivable. In the words of St Gregory Palamas, 
“if everything else is being, God is not a being at all.” This 
does not mean that God does not exist, or that “God super- 
exists.” 3 It means only that God is beyond our concepts of being 
and existence. 

Apophaticism is the way of negations, utilized by Pseudo- 
Dionysios in his Mystical Theology. God is not like any of His 
creatures. One should refuse to apply to God any categories 
that belong to the creature, and go beyond anything we see, 
experience and know in God’s creation, to meet God beyond 
our concepts and ideas. 

Some theologians tried to make of the negative way 
(which proceeds by the analogy of being or apophatic ap¬ 
proach) a corrective to the positive way which proceeds by 
analogy of being). This is not the way the Greek Fathers un¬ 
derstood the negative way: for them, it is the only way of 
knowing God, in the absence of all intellectual knowledge. 

This does not mean that God cannot be known at all; it 
only means that He cannot be known intellectually. However, 
He can be known “existentially,” by “connaturality,” as He of¬ 
fers Himself in communion. This is knowledge of God in the 
true Scriptural sense. 

What renders this knowledge of God possible is the dis¬ 
tinction that the Greek Fathers make between essence and 
energies in God. God is absolutely transcendent, sovereign, in¬ 
comprehensible, unattainable, unreachable in His essence, His 
inner reality and being. However, God gives Himself to com¬ 
munion with us in His energies, which are His life, His grace, 
His power. His wisdom, His glory, and His love. These energies 
of God are not a mediate reality between God and us, but the 
very reality of God, as this reality can be communicated to us. 
What we know in God’s energies is not a third kind of reality, 
between ourselves and Him, but the reality of God itself. 

3 See Leslie Dewart, The Future of Belief (New York: Herder and Herder, 
1968), p. 176. 
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These energies do not affect the simplicity of God, who is 
one in spite of the distinction of three persons in the Godhead, 
and in spite of the distinction of essence and energies in His 
one reality. 

What we know of God are the divine energies, all of them 
fully present in each of the three persons. 

It is in the energies of God, which “descend toward us, 
whereas His essence remains unapproachable” (St Basil), that 
we experience God as a personal and loving God. 

Communion is the characteristic of personhood. Com¬ 
munion is constitutive of personhood. God the Holy Trinity 
is a communion of persons. As they share their life with us, 
they make us real persons as well. The only way for us to be 
authentic human persons, is to be in communion with the life 
of God the Holy Trinity, a trinity of persons in a unity of es¬ 
sence and energies. 

Authentic created being, which is a reflection of the un¬ 
created reality of God, is communion, as communion is the 
being of God. The being (reality) of God is communion, for it 
is shared by a community of persons. 

These persons have to be taken seriously, or else they are 
not our Christian God. They have their personal characteristics, 
which also have to be taken seriously: the Father is the only 
One who is the fountainhead of divinity, and the only One 
who is our Father in heaven. He is God “above and beyond 
us.” The concept of “fathership of the Trinity” is not only 
foreign, but also harmful to Christian faith and spirituality. 

The Father is the only One to communicate the One Es¬ 
sence and Energies (Reality) of God to each of the other two 
divine persons. God the Father is also the “primordial cause” 
of our creation. 

The Son is eternally generated from the Father. He is the 
Only-Begotten Son and Word of God, living eternally in the 
bosom of the Father. He is the only One to be incarnate, Im¬ 
manuel, “God with us,” the Word who became flesh. He is the 
only One who takes us to the Father, for He said: “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life; no one comes to the Father, except 
by me” (John 14:6). The Son is the “creative and redeeming 
cause” of our creation. 
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The Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the Father only, is 
“God within us.” He is the “perfecting cause” of creation, the 
“Source of Sanctification,” the One who brings us to communion 
with God, and who brings the eschaton into history, “who 
makes us one” and who brings the creation back to the creator 
through Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. 

Whereas in His eternal procession the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only, He is sent to the world through the Incarnate 
Son of God, whose saving and deifying work He supplies to 
each human person. 


n. Man and the World, Dependent on God 

And Destined to Theosis 

According to St Irenaeus, God the Father created the 
world and man “through His two hands,” the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. St Basil speaks of the Father as the “primordial cause” 
of our creation, of the Son as the “creative cause,” and the Holy 
Spirit as the “perfecting cause” of our creation. 

Because of the distinction between essence and energies 
in God, the Greek Fathers have no difficulty establishing that 
the world was created “out of nothingness,” by the creative 
energies of God. Unlike the Greek philosophers, and especially 
Plato and Plotinus, the Greek Fathers established that the crea¬ 
tion cannot be an emanation from the essence of God, but is 
a free act of God’s free will. God creates out of the freedom 
of His love, in order to share His love with His creatures. The 
creature is contingent and dependent on God. In order for it 
to remain authentic, it must continue to remain dependent on 
and in communion with God. In other words, the world is 
created for and destined to the life of theosis, that is, life in 
communion with God. 

Man in the world is a “microcosm,” a psycho-physical 
unity, partaking of the spiritual and material creation. Being 
the image of God and mirroring God’s love, man received the 
mandate to participate in the life of God and to keep the world 
in communion with God. Man’s use of what St Maximus calls 
his “gnomic will,” his freedom to oppose the will of God, con- 
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stitutes the essence of his sin as “missing the mark.” It disrupted 
the communion of both man and the world with God. 

The consequence of man’s fall from communion with God 
is inauthentic existence away from God, leading to cosmic 
catastrophe. Left on his own, man is unable to restore himself 
to true personhood and freedom, because alone he cannot restore 
himself and the world to communion with God. 


III. Christology as Soteriology 

St Athanasius states that “it is by the same Word of God, 
through whom God (the Father) created us, that He also 
prepares our salvation, so that even if we have sinned, we should 
not die, but remain immortal.” 4 Indeed, the Incarnate Son of 
God, the Christ, was the only One to be able to bring us back 
into communion with God, for He is the God-man. 

In His own (divine) person, humanity is assured and 
“enhypostasized” once for all, thus making attainable com¬ 
munion with God, which is the goal of our creation. 

In the event of the incarnation itself, the Greek Fathers 
see our salvation as communion with God and restoration of 
man to personhood. The movement of all creation toward God, 
interrupted by man’s failure (sin), was fully restored in the 
Christ (Anointed) of God. Inhabited by God’s Spirit as a 
divine person, Christ is anointed in His flesh by the Spirit of 
God, as foretold by Isaiah (St Basil). This same unction of the 
Spirit of God is extended to humanity as a whole, being pres¬ 
ent in the humanity of Christ (St Irenaeus: Chrisma, Christus, 
Christiani). 

Christ not only restores humankind to its pre-fall condi¬ 
tion; He also achieves the purpose of man’s creation, which is 
communion with God. Through His incarnation, Christ re¬ 
stores man to “being,” through His Cross to “well being,” and 
through His Resurrection from the dead to “eternal being” (St 
Maximus the Confessor). Through His Cross and Resurrec¬ 
tion, a “cosmic event,” Christ redresses another cosmic event, 
which was man’s sin. Christ, the Second or New Adam, reached 

4 St Athanasius, Against the Arians, n, 75; PG 26, 305. 
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the mark missed by the first Adam: life in communion with 
God and true human personhood in the company of the Holy 
Trinity. 

The paschal homily read at the conclusion of the midnight 
service on Easter Sunday proclaims: 

Let no one mourn that has fallen again and again; 
for forgiveness has risen from the grave. Let no one 
fear death; for the death of the Savior has set us 
free. He has destroyed it by enduring it. He spoiled 
Hades when he descended thereto.... O death, where 
is your sting? O Hades, where is your victory? Christ 
is risen, and you are annihilated; Christ is risen, and 
the evil ones are cast down; Christ is risen, and the 
angels rejoice; Christ is risen, and life is liberated; 
Christ is risen, and the tomb is emptied of the dead: 
for Christ, having risen from the dead, has become 
the first fruits of those that have fallen asleep. To 
him be glory and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


IV. The Synthesis of Christology and Pneumatology 

In the doctrine of the Greek Fathers, Christology and 
Pneumatology present a harmonious synthesis. Unfortunately, 
the synthesis has been lost by recent Orthodox theologians, 
whether because of a kind of “Western captivity,” or because 
of exaggerated reaction to theological positions of Western 
theologians. 

Vladimir Lossky, in his Mystical Theology of the Eastern 
Church, tried to produce a synthesis of Christology and Pneu¬ 
matology, without fully succeeding. Its weakness lies in its 
sharp distinction between “two economies,” of the Son and of 
the Spirit. The Economy of the Son achieves salvation (or 
redemption) in our nature; whereas, Lossky held, the Economy 
of the Holy Spirit brings deification ( theosis ) in our person. 5 

John Zizioulas attempted a different synthesis, insisting 

5 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Lon¬ 
don: James Clarke, 1973), pp. 174-195. 
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on the “simultaneity” of the two economies, that of the Son and 
of the Spirit. With regard to the content of Christology and 
Pneumatology, Zizioulas says that Christ is the only one to 
become history, not to be simply involved with history as are 
the Father and the Spirit. “The economy, therefore, insofar as 
it assumed history and has history, is only one and that is the 
Christ event.” 6 The work of the Holy Spirit is just the opposite, 
he says: “The Spirit is beyond history, and when he acts in 
history he does so in order to bring into history the last days, 
the eschaton.” 7 Christ is the One who institutes the Church. 
The Spirit is the One who constitutes the Church, as a com¬ 
munion and an eschatological community. This, according to 
Zizioulas, has tremendous consequences for the life of the 
Church. He continues: 

The “institution” is something presented to us as a 
fact, more or less a fait accompli. As such, it is a 
provocation to our freedom. The “con-stitution” is 
something that involves us in its very being, something 
we accept freely, because we take part in its very 
emergence. Authority in the first case is something 
imposed on us, whereas in the latter it is something 
that springs from amongst us. If Pneumatology is as¬ 
signed a constitutive role in ecclesiology, the entire 
issue of Amt und Geist, or of “institutionalism,” is af¬ 
fected. The notion of communion must be made to 
apply to the very ontology of the ecclesial institutions, 
not to their dynamism and efficacy alone. 8 


V. The Mystery of the Church 

Founded upon the mystery of God itself, and God’s being 
as communion, as well as upon the being of man and the world, 
the Church is a reflection of the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
and the life of God, which is love and communion. 

Instituted by Christ as a structured body, the Church is 

6 Zizioulas, Being as Communion , p. 130. 

7 Ibid. 

« ibid., p. 140. 
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constituted as such by God’s Holy Spirit. Thus the authority 
of the Church as the Body of Christ is given in Christ and 
emerges from within, through the assistance and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

To understand the authority of the Church, one must place 
it in the context of communion and eschatology. Structures, 
teaching ministry in the church, and the authority of the Coun¬ 
cils should be understood in this same context. 


1) The Church as Communion 

The “Body of Christ,” “Temple of the Holy Spirit,” 
“People of God,” and “Image of the Holy Trinity,” the Church 
is a “communion” of persons, who relate to the Trinitarian 
God and to one another in terms of love and sharing of life. 

Aleksey S. Khomiakov is right when he sees love as the 
“principle” of life in the Church and life of the Church. It is 
that love which unites the three persons of the Trinity in a 
communion of love; it is that love that the Trinity communicates 
to the Church; it is that love which is the life of God and the 
life of the Church. Love is truth, and truth is life. Truth is 
more than an intellectual activity, an adaequatio rei et intellectus. 
In the Biblical sense, and in the sense of the tradition of the 
Greek Fathers, truth is communion of being; truth is relational; 
truth is love. 

And truth is life, as the “ event of communion of persons, 
i.e. a situation in which all the divisions, individualizations, and 
fragmentations of existence ... which threaten existence with 
decomposition and hence with death, are transcended in a com¬ 
munion of freely loving beings. Life is the overcoming of death— 
and truth which is life is thus ultimately expressed in God, un¬ 
derstood not in a Deistic but in a Triadological sense, i.e., as 
a relationship of persons, as ‘communion’ in an ultimate onto¬ 
logical sense.” 9 

This “communion in an ultimate ontological sense” is the 
life of the Church, a reflection of the life of the Holy Trinity. 

9 John Zizioulas, “1st Comment,” in Proces-Verbaux du Deuxieme CongrUs 
de Thiologie Orthodoxe, ed. S. Agourides (Athens: 1978), p. 141. 
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As the life of the Holy Trinity is structured, so is the life of 
the Church. Communion is community. 

If in the life of the Church communion is community, the 
danger of sociologizing Ecclesiology, as in the case of Khomia¬ 
kov, is always there. Zizioulas asks the question: 

Can communion of the Spirit be expressed through 
historical structures? Can Sociology be a form of 
Ecclesiology? Does this not historicize the eschaton? 

Is there any form of community structure which does 
not somehow enslave the Spirit and thus prove the 
conflict between history and eschatology to be an 
irreconcilable one? ... In my view, there is only one 
source which can provide the answer to this extremely 
complex and difficult question, and that is the 
Eucharist . 10 

Zizioulas elaborates on how the Eucharist brings together 
communion and community, history and eschatology, Christ 
and Spirit, institution and event. 

Communion is the basis and foundation of communal spirit 
and conciliarity. The two are brought together at the eucharistic 
celebration, which was originally headed by the bishop and 
later by his representative. This is why the first councils were 
“episcopal councils,” patterned after the conciliar structures of 
the local eucharistic communities. Later on, even up until 
our times, only diocesan bishops, who have a flock and preside 
over the Eucharist of their local church, are entitled to par¬ 
ticipate in Councils with voting power. Zizioulas concludes: 

Thus conciliarity in the traditional Orthodox sense, 
which is strictly speaking episcopal in its form, is a 
direct expression of the eucharistic community and 
of the crucial importance of the Eucharist’s place in 
the Orthodox understanding of communal spirit. Only 
through a study of the eucharistic community and the 
way in which structure and communion are inter¬ 
related in it can we arrive at the proper understanding 

mbid., p. 144. 
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of the significance of communal spirit and conciliarity 
for theology. 11 

It is in a eucharistic context that the truth of Christ is 
preached, lived and experienced. In the words of N. Afanasieff: 

The Eucharist is where Christ dwells in the fullness 
of His Body: the Eucharist could never have been 
offered in a local church if it had been no more than 
one part of the Church of God. Where the Eucharist 
is, there is the fullness of the Church; and vice versa, 
where the fullness of the Church is not, there no 
Eucharist can be celebrated. 12 

The “Catholic Church,” with everything which this notion 
entails—i.e. the fullness of the messianic gifts, the apostolic 
faith, the life and practice of the Church—all these are fully 
present in the local church, the only concrete manifestation of 
the Church, where the Eucharist is celebrated under the pres¬ 
idency of its bishop. 

The bishop, gifted with his charisma veritatis, “teaches 
aright the word of God’s truth” (The Divine Liturgy) in the 
context of the Eucharistic celebration. Thus John Zizioulas is 
correct with regard to theology and doctrine taught, handed 
down, received, and experienced as Truth in a eucharistic 
context: 

Theology viewed in the light of such a eucharistically 
conceived idea of communion becomes the expression 
of truth not as a rational concept but as love and com¬ 
munion which are both historical and eschatological 
realities at the same time. In the everyday life of the 
Church such a paradox seems impossible to conceive. 

Only in the Eucharist does the Church acquire a vision 
of the truth as both historical and free from the laws 
of history; as social and yet transcending all societies; 

n Ibid. t p. 144. 

12 N. Afanasieff, “The Church which Presides in Love,” in. The Primacy 
of Peter in the Orthodox Church (London: 1963), p. 76. 
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as love which although experienced in and through 
human relations remains ultimately only a matter of 
sharing the trinitarian life of God, of theosis. The 
Eucharist is the only historical experience that the 
Church prossesses in which all this becomes real. 
Only in the Eucharist can we transcend the conflict 
between history and eschatology. 18 


2) Authority, Structures, and Teaching Ministry 
In the Church 

The communion ecclesiology, where history and escha¬ 
tology, institution and event, Christological necessity and free¬ 
dom in the Spirit, meet and transcend their conflicts, is also the 
context in which authority, structures, and the teaching ministry 
of the Church find their real meaning. 

As Father Elias Melia stated: 

While Orthodox ‘school-theology’ had based the defini¬ 
tion of the Church on an analysis of Church conceived 
as a society, as the hierarchized totality of Chris¬ 
tians throughout the world, the present-day trend of 
Orthodox theologians is to define the Church on the 
basis of its sacramental nature, consequently stressing 
the importance of the reality of the local church. 14 

Unlike A. Khomiakov, who revolted against the concept 
of “external authority,” limiting authority to the “internal author¬ 
ity of truth,” contemporary Orthodox theologians such as Fr 
Melia, Fr Georges Florovsky, Fr John Meyendorff, Fr Alexander 
Schmemann, Metropolitan John Zizioulas and others who have 
dealt with the problem have no difficulty harmonizing the two. 

According to Fr Meyendorff, “the particular authority 
commissioned by Jesus to some of His disciples (to Peter, the 

13 Zizioulas, “1st Comment,” p. 145. See also his Being as Communion , 

pp. 110-122. 

14 Elie Melia, “Point de vue Orthodoxe sur le Probl&me de PAutorit6 
dans FEglise,” in ProbUmes de VAutoriti (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 
1962), p. 29. 
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Twelve, or a larger group) can only be an authority within 
the community, and not over it.... The identification between 
Christ and the community made impossible any human author¬ 
ity over the People of God. It made necessary, however, an in¬ 
ternal structure based upon the sacramental nature of the 
Church, which soon led, organically and without any dissent, 
to the generalization of a ‘monarchical episcopate.’ ” 15 

With regard to structures in the Church, Fr Meyendorff 
states: 

Sacramental life, especially the Eucharist, requires 
the Church to be internally structured and hierarchical. 
Inversely, this structure can have a theological founda¬ 
tion only in the sacrament, i.e. in the concrete reality 
of the sacramental local community which is called 
by Ignatius the “catholic church.” There is no theo¬ 
logical foundation for any external supreme authority 
over the local sacramental communities, each of which 
is the Body of Christ in its totality. 16 

As structures and hierarchy in the Church are connected 
with and founded upon the sacraments, and especially the 
Eucharist, one should not forget that these structures and hier¬ 
archy are to be seen in the light of both history and eschatology. 
As John Zizioulas so well puts it with regard to the Eucharist: 
“The Spirit is the one who brings the eschaton into history. 
He confronts the process of history with its consummation, with 
its transformation and transfiguration. . . . The Church’s 
anamnesis acquires the eucharistic paradox ... the memory 
of the future .” 17 

Father Meyendorff comments on this statement: 

If this is so, the structure of the Church itself, its 

i5John Meyendorff, Living Tradition (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1978), p. 31; see the detailed presentation of the connection 
Church-Eucharist-Bishop in J. Meyendorff, Orthodoxy and Catholicity (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1966), p. 16. 

16 J. Meyendorff, Living Tradition , p. 33. 

17 J. Zizioulas, “Apostolic Continuity and Orthodox Theology: Towards a 
Synthesis of Two Perspectives,” St Vladimifs Theological Quarterly , 19/2 
(1975), p. 83. 
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ministries and their functions must be determined not 
only by a concern for retrospective continuity with 
apostolic times, but also by the eschatological nature 
of the recapitulation of humanity, accomplished by 
Christ and realized in the local church at the Eucharist. 
These ministries are not simply an organization es¬ 
tablished by Christ which the Church is called to pre¬ 
serve, they are the functions of an eschatological 
anticipation. In Ignatius, Irenaeus, and also Cyprian, 
the episkopos is not an apostle, but the one who, in 
each church, presides over the Eucharist, sits on that 
chair which is Christ’s chair, holds the Petrine func¬ 
tion of proclaiming the true faith (Mt 16:16-18) and 
strengthening the brethren (Lk 22:32). Reflecting 
Christ’s image, he is also the only shepherd and the 
only high priest. 

These episcopal functions are, of course, inseparable 
from the retrospective faithfulness to the apostolic 
kerygma, but they are made real within the Pentecostal 
mystery of the Church, invoking the Spirit, the “other 
Comforter” promised by Christ. They not only repre¬ 
sent apostolic continuity, but also anticipate the final 
and universal liturgy ascribed in Revelation. Such 
is the very nature of the sacrament: to anticipate what 
the Church already is—the Kingdom of God. 18 


3) The Authority of Councils 

Inspired and guided by God’s Holy Spirit, the bishops as 
teachers have the responsibility of “following in the footsteps 
of the apostles” and keeping die apostolic faith, together with 
announcing the Kingdom, which is already present. This is 
also the responsibility of episcopal councils, local and general, 
in the life of the Church. 

Just as bishops in their local communities (episcopatum 
dispersum ) are both institutional and charismatic figures, so 

18 John Meyendorff, Catholicity and the Church (New York: 1983), p. 27. 
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too councils are both institutional and charismatic events. 

The responsibility of councils is to witness to truth and 
to formulate it, both clearly and definitively, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. They do so on behalf of the Church and on 
behalf of all the faithful of the Church, in an authoritative way. 
Their certainty that they express the faith of the Church comes 
from the promise of Christ and the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
(cf. John 15:26-27, and 16:13). It is on that basis that they 
make their authoritative pronouncements: “It seemed good to 
the Holy Spirit and to us” (Acts 15:28). 

Father Florovsky says it best when he states, regarding 
the teaching authority of the Councils: 

The teaching authority of the Ecumenical Councils 
is grounded in the infallibility of the Church. The ul¬ 
timate “authority” is vested in the Church which is 
for ever the Pillar and the Foundation of Truth. It is 
not primarily a canonical authority, in the formal and 
specific sense of the term, although canonical strictures 
or sanctions may be appended to conciliar decisions 
on matters of faith. It is a charismatic authority, 
grounded in the assistance of the Spirit: for it seemed 
good to the Holy Spirit, and to us. 19 


VI. Orthodox Spirituality and the Life of Holiness 

The charismatic authority of the Church is at the service 
of man as an “ecclesial being,” partaking in the abundant, eternal 
life of God in God’s communion, in Christ and the Holy Spirit 

Man, as a psycho-physical unity, as a body and soul, has 
been given the privilege of sharing in the very life of God 
through His energies. His potential is life in communion with 
God: a true life of personhood and freedom in God. 

Man’s movement toward God has been restored in Christ 
and through Christ, and is nourished by the sacramental life 
of the Church, especially by the Eucharist. 

19 Georges Florovsky, “The Authority of the Ancient Councils,” in Bible, 
Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View (Belmont: Nordland Publish¬ 
ing Company, 1972), p. 103. 
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Certainly in this movement toward transfigured and deified 
life—which involves not only human persons but God’s entire 
creation—man’s soul, the “spiritual principle” in human life, 
plays a role of priority. 

It is the human soul—and especially its “spiritual intellect” 
and “heart” as the center of spiritual life—which is created “in 
the image of God and after His likeness,” thus desiring and 
knowing God, “the same by the same” (St Basil). Man’s re¬ 
stored soul in Christ, with the restored image of God within it, 
is the basis of this movement toward God, toward “likeness 
with God,” toward becoming what one truly is in the image and 
likeness of God. However, the human body also participates in 
this movement. 

Since the time of Moses there is physical evidence that a 
human person is in communion with God, for his (or her) 
face “lights up” with the light of God (see Exodus 34:28-38). 

The spiritual fathers of the East speak of two ways of 
Christian askesis, which lead to the vision or contemplation 
of God: 

1) the way of Pseudo-Dionysius, which is that of 
catharsis/purification of the senses, illumination, 
and deification/ theosis ; 

2) the way of Origen, perfected by Evagrius Ponti- 
cus, which is that of the practice of Christian 
virtues ( praktike ), contemplation of God in 
nature ( physike ), and contemplation of God in 
silence ( theologia/ theoria ). 

In either case, the three stages are not so much succes¬ 
sive as simultaneous. And in either case, a threefold precondi¬ 
tion is required in order for the spiritual ascent toward con¬ 
templation/vision of God to begin: one must be a member of 
the Church; one must participate in the sacramental life of 
the Church, especially the Eucharist; and finally, one must con¬ 
stantly be nourished and challenged by the Word of God in the 
Holy Scriptures (lectio divina). 

After these preconditions—Church, Sacraments, and Scrip¬ 
ture-are met, one is ready to begin the journey/way /halaha 
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toward God. The first stage is the active stage, or the practice 
of virtues. Violence is required in abandoning the old self and 
redirecting the passions. For the Kingdom of God suffers 
violence, and it is violent people (both ascetics and people in 
the world) who take it by force (Matt 11:12). 

A constant “change of mind” ( metanoia) is required which 
keeps the mind on God and His divine will. Repentance, the 
key to the Kingdom of God, is followed by watchfulness 
(nepsis ), sobriety and wakefulness. The neptic man seizes the 
kairos, the time offered to him here and now, today by God. 

Growing watchfulness, self-awareness and self-knowledge 
are followed by the gift of discernment ( diakrisis ), the “queen 
of all virtues,” according to St John Chrysostom. It is a spiritual 
awareness of one’s spiritual condition, as well as the spiritual 
condition of others. 

The next step is the guarding of the heart, that is “shutting 
the door against die temptations or provocations of the enemy.” 
An essential aspect of “guarding the heart” is warfare against 
the passions of the flesh and spirit, any disordered appetite that 
violently takes possession of the soul. These “passions” are not 
to be eradicated or suppressed, but educated and transfigured. 20 

Following the stage of “active life” ( praktike ) comes the 
contemplation of God in nature ( physike ). It is through con¬ 
templation of the divine energies of God in creation in gen¬ 
eral, and in human persons more specifically, that one is led 
to the contemplation of God Himself. 

Finally, the more man contemplates God in nature, the 
more he realizes that God is above and beyond nature. 

The third stage, that of the “contemplation of God in 
silence” ( theoria/theologia ) is effectuated through application 
of the apophatic way of knowing God, beyond concepts and 
ideas, in an absolute quiet of the senses ( hesychia ) and of the 
human intellect. 

A short “arrow prayer,” known as the Jesus prayer, 
helps in achieving this last stage of contemplation of God in 
His divine energies. The prayer petitions: “Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy on me, a sinner.” Through its frequent 

20 See Kallistos Ware, The Orthodox Way (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1979), pp. 140-157. 
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repetition, accompanied by regulation of one’s breathing, “prayer 
of the lips” becomes “prayer of the intellect,” and finally, 
“prayer of the heart,” a “prayer without ceasing” and a prayer 
without words. The prayer not only brings relaxation and quiet¬ 
ness. It brings the presence of God in His energies, and even 
allows contemplation of the uncreated divine light of Trans¬ 
figuration, as experienced on Mount Tabor by the three chosen 
disciples. 

The union achieved at the end of this spiritual journey is 
not a union with the divine essence or with the persons of the 
Holy Trinity, but a union with the energies of God, which are 
God as “participable” by man and God’s creation (deification). 

The experience of the “vision” of God includes both dark¬ 
ness, in which Moses experienced God on the top of Mount 
Sinai (Ex 20:21), and abundant light beyond the dark¬ 
ness, which was the experience of Moses at the burning bush 
(Ex 3:2) and the “pillar of cloud and fire” (Ex 13:21). 

In the words of Kallistos Ware: “Although non-physical, 
the divine light can be seen by a man through his physical eyes, 
provided that his senses have been transformed by divine grace. 
His eyes do not behold the light by the natural powers of per¬ 
ception, but through the power of the Holy Spirit acting within 
him.” 21 Bishop Kallistos quotes St Maximus the Confessor, 
who says: “The body is deified at the same time as the soul.” 
Then Bishop Kallistos continues: 

He who beholds the divine light is permeated by it 
through and through, so that his body shines with 
the glory that he contemplates. He himself becomes 
light. Vladimir Lossky was not speaking merely in 
metaphors when he wrote: “The fire of grace, kindled 
in the hearts of Christians by the Holy Spirit, makes 
them shine like tapers before the Son of God.” The 
Homilies of St Macarius affirm concerning this trans¬ 
figuration of man’s body: 

“Just as the Lord’s body was glorified when he 
went up the mountain and was transfigured into the 
glory of God and into infinite light, so the saints? 

21 K. Ware, The Orthodox Way , p. 171. 
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bodies are also glorified and shine as lightening... 
‘the glory which thou hast given to me 1 have given 
to them’ (John 17:22); just as many lamps are lit 
from one flame, so the bodies of the saints, being mem¬ 
bers of Christ, must needs be what Christ is, and noth¬ 
ing else .. . Our human nature is transformed into the 
power of God, and it is kindled into fire and light.”' 22 


VII. Special Gifts Dear to Orthodoxy 

Among the special gifts of the Spirit, which are so dear 
to Orthodoxy, are the following ones, found in their fullness 
in Christ Himself, His Holy Mother, and all the saints: the 
gifts of loving humility, obedience, faithfulness, and the spirit 
of martyrdom. 

Humility is the basic ingredient of Christian living and 
spirituality. Christ, the humble servant of God, and the Virgin 
Mother, the humble handmaid of God, lead us into an all- 
powerful, loving humility. 

Obedience to God’s holy will and faithfulness to God is 
Christ’s own example as “the man of God who constantly 
answered the demand of God” (R. Bultmann). 

What Orthodoxy aspires to, without pretending to be “the 
Holy Grail,” is genuine obedience to the will of God, and 
faithfulness in following His purposes for His holy people. 

Finally, Orthodoxy has always held in high esteem the 
spirit of sacrifice and martyrdom, following in the footsteps of 
the Great Martyr of Golgotha, who “came not to be served but 
to serve, and give His life as a ransom for many” (Matt 20:28). 
The “cloud of witnesses” of old is joined by the cloud of mar¬ 
tyrs and neo-martyrs, who throughout Christian history did not 
hesitate to put their physical lives on the line for the sake of 
Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven. 


mbid., p. 171. 
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VIII. Eschatology: Inaugurated, Realistic and Dynamic 

Finally, Orthodox Christian eschatology is an important 
dimension of the life of the Church living in the Holy Spirit. 

Christ, the first and the last, the Alpha and the Omega, 
instituted His Church, his Body, “perpetuated into the ages” . 
(St Augustine). Christ, the glorious Lord of the Faith, is made 
constantly present in the life of the Church through the opera¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit, who “brings the eschaton into history” 
(J. Zizioulas). 

Thus, the Church of Christ is the Kingdom inaugurated. 

In it, past, present and future meet, especially in the celebra¬ 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, where we not only recall the past, 
but we “commemorate the future” (Liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom). 

The Kingdom of God is experienced as inaugurated, each 
time we celebrate the presence of the King in our midst. 

At the same time, the Eastern Orthodox tradition avoids 
any unrealistic announcements of the coming again of the Lord 
Jesus. “It is not for you to know the times and the seasons, 
which the Father has determined by His own decision” 
(Acts 1:7). 

The Lord Jesus gave us enough signs of His coming again, 
signs which have not yet been revealed. However, we know 
that His coming is always imminent in terms of our personal 
encounter with Him. We are asked to be watchful, for we do 
not know the hour of His coming for us: He will come “as a 
thief in the night” (1 Thess 5:2). 

As Christ’s body rose from the dead, we will also rise 
when He comes. There will be a new creation with a spiritualized 
existence for our body, in continuity with our present physical 
body, as occurred with the body of the Risen Lord. Faith in 
the Resurrection is one of the main articles of the Christian 
creed, as is the “judgment of the living and the dead” at the 
endtime. 

What follows this last iudgment, a judgment that we in¬ 
flict upon ourselves according to our own quality or non- 
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quality of Christian living, is an eternal growth in love for 
God, for “love never ends” (1 Cor 3:18). We will continue 
to grow “from glory to glory” (2 Cor 3:18), in a constant 
epectasis, ever going beyond ourselves (St Gregory of Nyssa). 
Perfection is never static, and its dynamism reaches through 
all eternity; for the measure of our perfection is the infinite 
perfection of God. In the words of St Irenaeus: “God will 
always have something more to teach man, and man will always 
have something more to learn from God.” 28 


^Quoted by K. Ware, The Orthodox Way, p. 185. 
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Between the Eastern and Western Churches 
Monasticism As A Bridge 


Theodoros Nikolaou 


Monasticism is the noblest expression of Christian life. It 
is “the consequence of an ascetic conduct of life” 1 and above 
all of the idea of the Imitation of Christ (Matt 16:24); and 
because monasticism has its roots in Christian asceticism and 
the Imitation of Christ and is primarily the result of these purely 
Christian concepts, it is not the privilege of the Eastern or the 
Western Church, but the joint legacy of all Christians, and the 
inner, reviving and binding life force of the sister churches of 
the East and the West. In the history of the Church, particularly 
in the first thousand years, monasticism does indeed possess a 
bridging function, and by its nature could also be regarded to¬ 
day as a bridge between the Eastern and the Western Church. 


I. Monasticism as One of the Mainstays of Unity 
In the Ancient Church 

The much-debated question of whether monasticism in 
the West is simply an offshoot of eastern monasticism or whether 
it can also exhibit a certain independence seems to be of sec¬ 
ondary importance. Above all, it ignores the inner, insoluble 
connection of monasticism with the Christian asceticism which 
was practiced by Christians in the West just as much as in the 

J R Lorenz, “Die Anfange des abendlandischen Monchtums im 4. Jahrhun- 
dert,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 77 (1966). Cf. also K. Suso Frank, 
Askese und Monchtum in der alten Kirche (Wege der Forschung, Bd. 409), 
Darmstadt 1975; K. Suso Frank, Grundziige der Geschichte des christlichen 
Monchtums (Grundzuge, Bd. 25), Darmstadt 1979, p. 1 ff. 
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eastern part of the Roman empire in the first few centuries 
after the birth of Christ. This growing potent factor in the life 
of the ancient church prepared the way for monasticism, and 
explains the very rapid spread of the latter from Egypt into 
Palestine, Syria, Cyprus and Asia Minor, and to the West. The 
Vita Antonii, “the classic documentation of monasticism,” 2 gives 
a very impressive explanation in its second chapter of the con¬ 
nection between asceticism, or the Imitation of Christ, and 
monasticism. 3 Thus on the one hand, among the motives which 
inspired St Anthony should be counted the example set by the 
Apostles, who gave up everything to follow the Savior (Matt 
4:20), and on the other, the example of the sharing of property 
set by the early Christians (Acts 4:35). Anthony received his 
main impetus when he heard the sermon of the Lord and in 
particular His words to the rich: “If you want to be perfect, 
go and sell your property and give the money to the poor, then 
come and follow me, and you will have a lasting treasure in 
Heaven” (Matt 19:21). This impetus provided general nourish¬ 
ment for the concepts of asceticism and the Imitation of Christ 
in the ancient church in both the East and the West, and thus 
it prepared the way for the monasticism that resulted from them. 
The monasticism of the West, just as that of Asia Minor or 
Syria, grew out of this common soil, under the influence of the 
first anchorites (hermits, recluses) and the first Koinobia (com¬ 
munities), which were subsequently founded in Egypt. 

The connection between monasticism in the East and that 
in the West is also expressed in a very different way in the Vita 
Antonii. This document originated from the pen of one of the 
most important theologians of the East, Athanasius the Great, 
Bishop of Alexandria, and was compiled around the year 357. 
It is addressed to “the monks in foreign parts” (irp6q touq tv 
££vr) povoc)(o6<;). It is assumed that this refers to monks who 
lived in the West. When one considers that Athanasius had 
provided the decisive incentive with the emergence of monas¬ 
ticism in the West, through his long residence there during re¬ 
peated periods of banishment, this assumption seems accurate 
(see the notes in the Prooemium, stating that monasticism is 

Z H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich, 
Miinchen 1977, p. 200. 

^Athanasius, Vita s. Antonii, 2:PG 26, 841 B—844A. 
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a new concept in the place where the recipient lives, and that 
there is a connection by ship between that place and Alexandria). 4 
This means that Athanasius not only made a considerable con¬ 
tribution toward the introduction of monasticism in the West, 
but that through these writings he also established a clear con¬ 
nection between the first well-known anchorites in Egypt and 
Western monasticism. The document describes the life of 
Anthony in order to give its recipients, the monks of the West, 
“a great model for asceticism.” 5 The early translation of the 
Vita into Latin (around 371) by the Presbyter and later Bishop 
of Antioch, Evagrios, served the same purpose. Augustine, who 
introduced monasticism into North Africa, reports in his Con¬ 
fessions 8 that the Vita was read at the imperial court in Trier, 
albeit in an older Latin translation that has not survived. In 
the same connection he also speaks with great admiration of 
Anthony, “that Egyptian hermit whose name even then shone 
brightly beyond all the servants” of God. The influence of the 
Vita, certainly in the West but also in the East, has been par¬ 
ticularly demonstrated in modern times by H. Dorries. 7 

If Athanasius set a literary stamp on the prototype of a 
monk as an anchorite through the Vita Antonii, and thus pre¬ 
sented the Christian world in both East and West with a monastic 
model, 8 then by the same token, another of the major Church 
Fathers of the East, Basil the Great, stands out with his writings 
on asceticism (in particular with his 55 longer and 313 shorter 
rules) in the sphere of the Koinobia-based monasticism in¬ 
troduced by Pachomius. In his writings Basil did not set down 

4 Athanasius, Vita s. Antonii , 1:PG 25, 837 B—840A. 

5 Athanasius, Vita s. Antonii, 1:PG 26, 837 B: lKav6q X 0C P 0CKT ^1P ^pdc; 
fiaKrjaiv. 

6 Augustine, Confessions lib. VIII, 6: CSEL 33, 1982, 182. 

7 H. Dorries, “Die Vita Antonii als Geschichtsquelle,” in: Wort und 
Stunde , I. Bd. Gesammelte Studien zur Kirchengeschichte des 4. Jahrhunderts , 
Gottingen 1966, pp. 200-209. 

8 The opinion that Athanasius the Great has presented “a monastic model” 
through Vita Antonii is not meant to support the well-known thesis that the 
Vita is not trustworthy as a historical source. In favor of this thesis are, for 
example, W. Bousset ( Apophthegmata. Studien zur Geschichte des dltesten 
Monchtums , Tubingen 1923, p. 91) and B. Lohse ( Askese und Monchtum in 
der Antike und in der alten Kirche , Munchen-Wien 1969, p. 190). More 
nuanced are the results of H. Dorries, “Die Vita Antonii als Geschichtsquelle,” 
pp. 145-224, esp. p. 198: “Neben und nach den Apophthegmen ist die Vita 
Antonii des Athanasios eine Geschichtsquelle hohen Ranges.” 
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rules in the later sense of the word and is not the founder of a 
“Basilian Order,” as can be erroneously read in many, even 
well-regarded books on theology and other reference works. 
The so-called Rules of St Basil present basically a catechism 
of obligations, a kind of Christian doctrine of virtue and general 
instructions, in question and answer form. For Basil, the suc¬ 
cessful attainment by man—whom along with Aristotle he de¬ 
scribes as a “political being” 9 —of a virtuous life lived in ac¬ 
cordance with the Gospels, is only assured in a religious com¬ 
munity, the City of God on earth. As he emphatically states in 
the seventh of the longer rules, this also applies where monks 
are concerned. They are to give preference to the organized 
Koinobion (KoivopiocKf) koivcovloc), rather than to the solitary 
life of an anchorite, for important reasons which have to do 
with salvation: the commandment to love one another, the 
reciprocal completion of charisms in the one Body of Christ, 
and exemplary conduct towards others in daily life. “The re¬ 
siding together of the Brothers in one place,” Basil sums up, 
“thus constitutes a battleground; it is a good way towards 
progress, a constant means of practicing and paying exact at¬ 
tention to the commandments of the Lord. Its original purpose 
is glorification of God, according to the commandment of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who said: ‘so let your light shine before 
men, that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in Heaven’ (Matt 5:16). Its model is found 
among the Saints in the Acts of the Apostles, where it is stated: 
‘All those who were believers were together and had all things 
in common’ (Acts 2:44).” 10 

Both through their developed adaptations by Theodore 
the Studite (d. 829) and Athanasius the Athonite (d. circa 
1002), and through their translation into the Armenian, Geor¬ 
gian, Arabic and Slavic languages, Basil’s writings on asceticism 
provide a foundation and direction for eastern monasticism to 
this very day. They have also had a decisive influence on 
western monasticism. St Hieronymus 11 was acquainted with 
Basil’s Asceticum and Rufinus (d. 410) summarized the two 

9 Th. Nikolaou, “Der Mensch als politisches Lebewesen bei Basilios dem 
Grossen,” Vigilae Christianae 35 (1981), pp. 24-31. 

10 Basil, Regulae fusius tractatae , 7,3: PG 31, 933 BC. 

n Hieronymus, De viris illustribus, 116: PL 23, 708C. 
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sets of rules into one (containing 203 rules) and translated 
them into Latin as the Instituta monachorum. Hieronymus and 
Rufinus are brilliant examples of a lively monastic interchange 
between East and West. Both originated in the West but spent 
several decades in the East (Hieronymus: 373/74-382 and 
385-419 or 420; and Rufinus: 371-397); both visited Egypt, 
became pupils of Didymus the Blind, and lived for a period of 
time as hermits (Hieronymus in the Desert of Chalkis, east of 
Antioch; Rufinus went into the Egyptian Desert) and as monks. 
They also established Koinobia: Hieronymus near Bethlehem, 
and Rufinus near Jerusalem. Certainly their most important and 
lasting contribution was their work as translators from Greek 
into Latin. Apart from Rufinus’ translations of the Rules of 
St Basil, the translation of the Rules of Pachomius by Hierony¬ 
mus and the Historia monarchorum in Aegypto by Rufinus are 
worthy of note. 

Apart from those already mentioned (Augustine, Hierony¬ 
mus and Rufinus), other Christian authors and monks were 
active in the sphere of monastic interchange. One of these was 
John Cassian (d. 430/35), who also lived in the East for a 
while and introduced monasticism into Southern Gaul. In his 
two main works (De institutis coenobiorum et de octo princi- 
palium vitiorum remediis and Collationes Patrum) he conveyed 
spiritual ideals and thoughts on an ascetic and monastic life 
from the East to the West. The superlative example is without 
doubt that of St Benedict (+ probably 547), who reorganized 
and revived monasticism in the West after its extensive destruc¬ 
tion following the invasion of the Germanic tribes. The founda¬ 
tion of the famous Benedictine monastery on Monte Cassino in 
Campania, around 522, was due to Benedict “the patriarch of 
western monasticism.” 12 Most important of all, he is the source 
of the Regula monasteriorum, which was supreme in the West 
down into the Middle Ages (twelfth century); Anthony, Pacho¬ 
mius, Hieronymus, Rufinus, Augustine, and particularly Basil 
the Great and Cassian, are counted among its main sources. 
According to Altaner, the Regula “is the fruit of the orderly 
Roman spirit, which with its practical sense and organizational 
talent has given eastern monasticism a form and structure that 

12 B. Altaner, Patrologie, Freiburg-Basel-Wien 6 1960, p. 445. 
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fit conditions in the West.” 13 Both direct and indirect influence 
of Basil the Great on Benedict can be demonstrated by com¬ 
paring statements of these two Fathers of the Church, for 
example on obedience or on silence. 14 As is well known, the 
principle ora et labora is Benedictine. It is less widely known, 
however, that first, this principle does not appear word for word 
in Benedict’s Regula ; 15 and that second, it was just as clearly 
propounded by Basil the Great 18 and fundamentally goes back to 
the New Testament. In the third place, it is even less well- 
known that, in addition, this principle clearly seems to have been of 
great relevance in the Anachoretentum (way of living of the 
anchorites). This assumption is supported by the significant 
fact that the famous alphabetical collection of the Apophthegmata 
patrum, which is of great importance as a source for our knowl¬ 
edge of the Anachoretentum , 17 begins with the following story 
about St Anthony: 

Once, when the Holy Abbot Anthony was visiting in 
the desert, indolence and a great darkening of his 
thoughts overcame him, and he said to God, “Lord, 

I want to be saved, but my thoughts will not leave 
me. What should I do in my affliction? How will I 
be saved?” After he stood up and went out into the 
open, he saw someone who looked just like himself. 

The latter sat and worked, then got up from his work 
and prayed, then sat down again and wove a row, then 
stood up to pray again. An angel of the Lord was 
sent to instruct and reassure Anthony. And he heard 
the angel say, “Do likewise, and you will be re¬ 
deemed.” As he heard this, he felt great joy 

wibid., p. 445. In regard to the sources of the Regulae, cf. also B. 
Altaner and A. Stuiber, Patrologie, Freiburg-Basel-Wien 1978, p. 48. 

14 On obedience : Basil, Regulae fusius tractatae, 41: PG 31, 1021 A; 
cf. Benedict, Regula, 5: CSEL, 75, 35 ff; on silence: Basil, Regulae fusius 
tractatae, 13: PG 31, 949 BC; cf. Benedict, Regula, 6: CSEL 75, 38 f. 

15 Cf. Weisung der Voter, eingeleitet und iibersetzt von B. Miller, Freiburg 
1965, p. 458. 

16 Cf. D. Savramis, “The Origins of ora et labora according to Basil the 
Great” (offprint from Theologia ). Athens 1967 (in Greek). 

17 Cf. W. Bousset, Apophthegmata, esp. pp. 90-93. F. von Lilienfeld, 
Spirituality des friihen Wiistenmonchtums, Erlangen 1983. 
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and courage, and in doing the same he achieved 
salvation. 18 

Incidentally, the Benedictines provide us with excellent 
examples of monastic interchange in the other direction, namely 
from West to East. In the course of the first millennium they 
had already founded a number of monasteries in the East. 
Certainly the most interesting of them is the Benedictine monas¬ 
tery on the Holy Mountain of Athos. This is known as the 
Monastery of the Amalfians or Amalfitans. 19 Benedictine monks 
from Amalfi in Italy are already mentioned in the Vita of St 
Athanasius, the founder of monasticism on Athos, and charters 
dating from its beginnings bear the signatures of monks written 
in Latin. The Amalfian Monastery was founded in the ninth 
decade of the tenth century (that is, about twenty years after 
the establishment of the Monastery of Lavra in 963), by Leone 
di Benevento, who went to Athos with six of his pupils in 980. 
This foundation took place with the counsel and material sup¬ 
port of the Iberians John and Euthymius, who were influential 
on Mt Athos at the time. In the initial phase a part was still 
played by Giovanni di Benevento, who moved directly to Athos 
from Monte Cassino. The monastery acquired a particularly 
high degree of importance during the next two centuries and was 
among the largest in the monastic republic. This is indicated in 
the ruling in the Typikon of Emperor Constantine Monomachus, 
dating from 1045, after which the Monastery of the Amalfians, 
like the Monastery of Vatopedi, might as an exception have a 
larger nave. 20 Both the work of the Amalfians as translators and 
their contribution to religious history, particularly in the field 
of hagiography, are worthy of note. In view of the fact that 
the existence of the Monastery of the Amalfians until the end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century is attested 

1B Apophthegmata patrum, Antonios , 1: PG 65, 76 AB. Cf. also Judith 
Frei, “Die Stellung des alten Monchtums zur Arbeit,” Erbe und Auftrag 53, 
1977, 332-336. 

19 Cf. P. Lemerle, “Les archives du monastere des Amalfitains au Mont 
Athos” *En8TTipi<;*ETatp£toc<; Bu^ocvxivcov 23 (1953), 548-566. J. Mamalakis, 
T6 ''Ayiov "Opo<; (‘'AQcoq) bid p£ooo tov atcbvcov, Thessaloniki 1971, 
pp. 68 f. 

20 Ph. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fiir die Geschichte der Athoskloster, 
Leipzig 1984, p. 157, 22 ff. 
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to by various charters (as is their settlement in Constantinople), 
it can be deduced that the events of 1054 in the life of the one 
church in the East and the West had an episodic character; 
while the Crusades, and in particular the conquest and sack of 
Constantinople by participants in the Fourth Crusade in 1204 
and the events that followed, brought about the actual schism. 
Today the fortress-ruins on a hill between the Monasteries of 
Megali Lavra and Karakalou remind us of the Monastery of 
the Amalfians on Athos, and its shining example. It was formally 
dissolved in 1287 and incorporated into the Megali Lavra. 

The unifying function of monasticism in the undivided 
church can be demonstrated by further significant examples. One 
could go into cultural contributions of monks in the East and 
West. By their diligent work of copying classical literature, for 
example, they saved it over the centuries; and in many places 
and in manifold ways they have carried out the education of 
the Christian people. One could also mention certain excellent 
theologians and holy fathers, great hierarchs and ecumenical 
teachers, devout martyrs and famous miracle-workers, venerable 
ascetics and selfless missionaries, who spent at least some part 
of their lives in a monastery and are recognized by Christians 
of both East and West. In particular, one could refer to the 
self-sacrificing commitment of countless monks on behalf of the 
true Faith and their unyielding struggle against false doctrines 
(for example, Maximus the Confessor). The present evidence, 
however, is sufficient to demonstrate that in the life of the un¬ 
divided church monasticism was a decisive factor in the main¬ 
tenance and expression of the unity that existed between East 
and West. 


//. Monasticism as a Force in Current Inter-Church 
Aspirations Towards Unity 

If one takes as a point of departure the earlier statement 
that monasticism is the most noble expression of Christian life, 
it is surprising how little the two great sister churches today 
involve monasticism in their many and varied efforts to attain 
visible unity. Such an involvement of monasticism is in my 
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opinion most necessary, certainly on account of its theological 
and ecclesiological significance in the life of the church, but also 
because of the implications of the schism in historical and reli¬ 
gious terms. We must not forget that many negotiations on union 
in the Middle Ages, which took place because of ecclesiastical 
politics, did not bear fruit because of vigorous opposition, first 
and foremost from the monks. 

The schism in the church has had the result that today 
we usually talk about the differences rather than the points in 
common between Eastern and Western monasticism. 21 Are 
there really such differences, and what weight can be attached 
to them? 

1. An ancient difference exists in so far as in the West, 
in contrast to the East, anchoritism—the practice of living a 
hermit’s life—has hardly taken hold. It is true that in the East, 
too, preference is given to the classic way of life practiced in 
the Koinobia from Pachomius and Basil the Great onwards. 
Yet alongside the Koinobia a number of hermits have always 
existed. Worthy of note here, however, is the tendency in the 
East to take away the the independence of anchorites. The 
Emperor Justinian (527-565), the great organizer of Byzantine 
monasticism, ordered that the number of anchorites should be 
limited and that their cells should be situated within the precincts 
of the monastery. This course was also followed on Mount 
Athos; for example, the Typikon of Athanasius limits the num¬ 
ber Kelliotes (anchorites) associated with the Lavra to five. 22 
These five, who were to be allowed to live a life of solitary 
asceticism, had to have spiritual motives and be capable of 
feeding themselves. The Typikon issued in 972 by Emperor 
John Tsimiskis as the first official constitution of Athonite 
monasticism acknowledged the existence of anchorites. But at 
the same time it decreed that the granting of permission to follow 
a life of solitary asceticism lay in the hands of the abbots. 23 The 
Typikon issued in 1045 is silent on the subject of anchorites, 
which presaged a restriction on their independence. Solitary 

21 Cf. D. Savramis, Zur Soziologie des byzantinischen Monchtums , Leiden- 
Koln 1962, pp. 87-89. 

22 Ph. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden , p. 155, 7 ff. 

2 Hbid., p. 146 ff and 147, 24 ff. 
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asceticism, then, constitutes a form of monastic life which, in 
the East as well, is basically permitted but is not considered 
necessarily an ideal. Taken as a whole, it embodies a traditional 
extension of Eastern monasticism, the imitation of which is also 
permitted in the West. It is not a weighty difference where 
ecumenicism is concerned. 

2. In connection with the centrifugal forces of solitary 
asceticism, a relaxation of the form of life as seen in the Koinobia 
took place in Eastern monasticism during the Middle Ages. This 
reached its peak in the “Idiorrhythmos,” whereby a monk led 
his life according to his own rhythms. This style of life effec¬ 
tively meant suspension of the rule that monks were to accept 
the prime monastic virtues of poverty and obedience. This is 
apparent from the beginning of the fifteenth century on Athos 
and, indeed, over the course of the centuries it contrasts with 
the monastic sense of community that was constantly demanded 
in the West. However, the fact that idiorrhythm had already 
been criticized as a decadent form of monastic life (see for 
example the writings of the monk Pachomius “Against idiorrhyth¬ 
mos,” around 1530, or the Typikon issued in 1574), 24 as well 
as the fact that on the basis of similar judgments and appraisals 
it has today given way almost completely to the form of life 
practiced by the Koinobia, does not permit us to regard it as a 
difference between the Western and Eastern forms of monasticism. 
It rather manifests a divergence from the classic life of the 
Koinobia in Eastern monasticism. As a divergence which more 
or less belongs to history, it carries little or no weight. 

3. Unlike the East, monasticism in the West is charac¬ 
terized by a considerable number of orders. To understand 
this state of affairs, it should immediately be emphasized that 
monastic orders were unknown in the ancient church. The reason 
for this lies in the fundamental ecclesiastical concept of the 
“autocephaly” (independence) of each local church. On the 
basis of this concept, the organized monastic settlements were 
already placed under the jurisdiction of local bishops by the 
Fourth Ecumenical Council (Canon 4). This ruling of the an¬ 
cient church, which carries the highest ecclesiastical authority, 

™lbid., pp. 213,16 ff and 215,29 ff. 
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has remained in force in unaltered form right to this day in 
Eastern Christendom. However, the so-called OTauporn]YiaKOcl 
povai are an exception to this. 

This rule was also generally binding for the Western 
Church right down to the twelfth century. For example, the 
Monastery of the Amalfians on Mt Athos, mentioned earlier, 
observed the Rule of St Benedict; but it also, like the other 
Athonite monasteries, obeyed the Typika which were in force 
there, and thus it was under the control of the Bishop of Hieris- 
sos, or rather the Ecumenical Patriarch. However, since the 
Middle Ages in the West a “Law of the Orders” has been en¬ 
forced, which is certainly ecclesiologically based on and con¬ 
ditioned by the development of the papacy. This runs contrary 
to the decision of the Fourth Ecumenical Council just men¬ 
tioned, and according to Orthodox views it constitutes an ec¬ 
clesiologically questionable development within western monas- 
ticism. In connection with the way of life in the orders, there 
have been numerous monastic reforms in the West, beginning 
with those of Cluny, that include many positive aspects. 

4. In accordance with the centralist-composed “Law of 
the Orders,” monasticism in the West exhibits a conspicuously 
international character, while that in the East seems rather to 
be local and nationally-based. This does not, however, con¬ 
stitute a difference worthy of note. Co-existence on Mount Athos 
of monks from various nations at the present time, just as earlier 
under the Byzantine Empire, represents an opposite tendency. 

5. Finally, there is a connection between the existence 
of the monastic orders and the fact that in the West the division 
of labor and achievement is more easily visible to the outside 
world (see for example, the agricultural activities of the Cis¬ 
tercians or those of the Dominicans in the realms of science 
and culture). The principle of the division of labor is, how¬ 
ever, in accordance with the form of life practiced in the Koi- 
nobia and is normally observed in action in every well-run 
monastery. To accuse monasticism in the East, as some have 
done, of pursuing and having pursued an “irrational economy” 
indicates a misunderstanding of the real orientation and goals 
of monasticism. This misunderstanding can best be illustrated 
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by the words of Basil the Great, namely that people concern 
themselves with the affairs and skills of this world, but not 
with its theological truths (xexvoXoyoOaiv... ou deoXoyoG- 
aiv oi divdpcoiTOi). 2 * Even if monasticism in the West has 
produced an occasional admirable economic or social achieve¬ 
ment, it must be seen as a matter of minor importance, that is 
to say, it does not seem worthy of praise when regarded on its 
own. For monasticism is not to be judged in its orientation 
and goals by worldly criteria. A well-known contemporary monk 
on Mt Athos writes in this regard: 

You ask me whether it would be useful for the monks 
of the Orthodox Church to take on social and philan¬ 
thropic assignments. I will answer you in this way. 
When Our Lord Jesus Christ left it to the free will 
of men to follow a life of chastity, as a higher form 
of life, He spoke these familiar words: “He who is 
able to receive this, let him receive it” (Matt 19:12). 
Allow me to make this same statement in the present 
context. Whoever among the monks is able to come 
into contact with the world without blemish upon his 
purity and without losing his mystical contact with 
God—behold, his is a battlefield with twice as much 
radiance. It is that of two lives, an inward and an 
outward one. The question of the activities of the 
monks in the world can only be resolved from this 
point of view...“ 

Monasticism exists by virtue of prayer, and its one and 
only purpose is to promote the salvation which was given as a 
gift to the Church. For this reason, the differences which I 
have briefly illustrated here, inasmuch as they are not ecclesi- 
ologically based—that is to say, apart from the difference con¬ 
stituted by the monastic orders found in the West—amount to a 
mere shifting of accents which is without ecumenical relevance. 
The points which Eastern and Western monasticism have in 
common, in contrast to the differences between the two, are of 

2SBasil, Epist. 90, 2: PG 32,473 B. 

26 Theoklitos Dionysiatis, MExa^u oupavou koc! yrjq, Athens 1973, p. 268. 
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fundamental importance. I would like to illustrate these points 
by means of a few examples. 

From a historical point of view and with regard to con¬ 
tent, monasticism in the ancient church in a sense replaces 
martyrdom. Whereas the martyrs and those who confessed their 
faith went to their death as soldiers of Christ (milites Christi)— 
that is to say, they imitated Christ in His obedience unto death 
(Phil 2:8) and thereby provided a martyria (witness) to their 
steadfast, immovable faith in Him-^he monks in the East and 
West were also, from the very beginning just as they are today, 
self-sacrificing witnesses to the steadfastness and radiance of 
their belief in Christ. They are the nameless soldiers of Christ 
in their continual saving struggle “against the principalities and 
powers, against the world rulers of this present darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.” They 
have put on the whole armor of God, so that they may be able 
to resist the evil day, do all things thoroughly and win the struggle 
(Eph 6:12-13). “The monk,” writes Alois Mertes, 

is a nuisance, because the belief in Christ remains “a 
nuisance to the Jews,” namely to those who cannot 
release themselves from the bonds of self-vindication, 
which is the lowest of all human temptations, whether 
religious, moral or social. To be a monk is to be 
foolish, because the belief in Christ remains a “piece 
of silliness” to the Greeks—namely to those who are 
blind to the unfathomable nature of the final, most 
human of all questions.... In the rapidly secularis¬ 
ing European-American world, the recognition of the 
primacy of Belief will soon grow again, in spite of 
all signs to the contrary. But along with it will also 
grow a hunger after inward and outward tranquility 
as a precondition for the inner composure that for 
Christians is always expressed in prayer.... The carry¬ 
ing out of this prayer is and remains the great and 
indispensable gift of monks to other persons, even if 
the eyes of the latter are closed. Those who do not un¬ 
derstand that a Matins service is just as important as 
a parliamentary election, or a battle, or a peace treaty. 
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will of course not want to concern themselves with 

these considerations; indeed, they cannot. 27 

I have purposely quoted a famous politician so as not to give 
the impression that the theologian speaks ex officio of the monks’ 
priority of Belief and of their indispensable gift of prayer to 
men. The monks of the East and West offer constant testimony, 
both to this priority of Belief and to the significance of prayer, 
in their exemplary way of life. Faith and prayer are of the 
very nature of monasticism, and are of incomparably greater 
value than economic performance or cultural contributions made 
by groups of monks in various places. The principle of ora et 
labora, in which the priority of prayer is unequivocally ex¬ 
pressed, is also to be understood in this way. These elements 
constitute the great, lasting and binding common interest shared 
by all monks, wherever and whenever they may exist. Then 
again, apart from this fundamental and basic common interest, 
there is the form of life of the Koinobia—with its basic virtues 
of obedience, chastity and poverty—which are recognized as the 
classic constituents of monasticism in both East and West. 

What is presently needed from an ecumenical point of 
view is the rediscovery and adequate appreciation of these 
mutual factors. This involves points of contact and ecumenical 
perspectives which are of particular relevance. The necessary 
exploitation of these points of contact could be assisted by a 
number of steps which must be taken as soon as possible by 
the two sister churches, in order to prevent the official theo¬ 
logical dialogue which has already begun from becoming stuck 
fast in theoretical considerations. I would like to mention briefly 
some of these possible steps: 

— Institute frequent reciprocal visits between monks from 
monasteries of the different churches, with as long a stay as 
possible, in order to gain a deeper knowledge and experience of 
the prayer and spirituality of monks in the sister church. 

— Create partnerships between monasteries, in order to 
achieve regular and many-sided exchanges. 

27 Alois Mertes, “Monchtum—Aergemis Oder Botschaft,” in: P. Theodor 
Bogler (ed.)> Gesammelte Aufsatze, Liturgie und Monchtum , Laacher Hefte 
43 (1968), 158-159 and 161. 
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— Found an international Society of the Friends of the 
Holy Mountain of Athos. 

— Organize colloquia and symposia on the nature of monas¬ 
ticism, its history, its expression, its contribution to ecumenism, 
etc. 

— Further develop and imitate, in both East and West, the 
example set by the Benedictine monks of Chevetogne and 
Nieder-Alteich, in order to spread knowledge about the Eastern 
Church through publications, etc. 

— Establish Orthodox monasteries in the West and Western 
monastic communities in traditionally Orthodox countries. 

Some of these suggestions may seem utopian today, and 
particularly so from the Orthodox point of view, as I well know. 
Perhaps, however, they will provoke people in both the East 
and West to consider the crucial importance of introducing 
monasticism into the current quest towards Christian unity, and 
to appreciate the ecumenical contribution 28 which monasticism 
can make through the de facto unity which it itself exhibits. 

(translated by Dr. phil. Jill Pit finger) 


28 The widespread belief that monasticism, especially in Greece and on 
Mt Athos, is anti-ecumenical, conflicts with the views expressed in the inter¬ 
view given by Abbot Basilios of the Stavronikita Monastery, who also spoke 
on behalf of the Abbots of Megali Lavra and Grigoriou; see Episkepsis , no. 
265, Dec. 15, 1981, pp. 12-15. This indicates clearly that the monks are in 
favor of ecumenical dialogue, if the latter is of service in the search for 
genuine Christian truth and true belief. 
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The Theology of Images and the Legitimation 
Of Power in Eighth Century Byzantium 


John A. McGuckin 


Introduction 

This paper considers some aspects of the relation between 
historical conditions and theological arguments raised in the 
Iconoclastic controversy, with reference, in the main, to the 
work of the two major iconodule writers, John of Damascus 
(c. 675-749) and Theodore the Studite (759-826). The former 
who came from an aristocratic Byzantine family, wrote from 
Mar Saba monastery, near Bethlehem, in Arab lands that were 
outside imperial control; in Three apologies against those who 
cast down the icons 1 he provided the most important sys¬ 
tematic vindication of the iconodule position. Apart from being 
the most important of the Orthodox controversialists he is also 
the main figure (along with Patriarch Germanos) during the 
first stage of the iconoclastic controversy, which began with 
the accession of the Emperor Leo III the Isaurian in 717 and 
reached a first resolution in the Seventh Oecumenical Council’s 
vindication of the iconodule position at Nicaea in 787, with 
the subsequent restoration of the great Icon of Christ Anti- 
phonitis over the Bronze Gate to the Great Imperial Palace at 
Constantinople. 

Theodore Studite, 2 who also came from an elite aristo- 

Wratio 1, J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca (henceforth PG) 94.1232- 
1284; Oratio 2, PG 94.1284-1317; Oratio 3, PG 94.1317-1420. See also De 
Fide Orthodoxy 3,88-89, PG 94.1164-1176. For E. T. see St John of Damascus: 
On the Divine Images (St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, NY, 1980). 

Composing the Antirrhetikoi ; texts in PG 99. For E. T. see St Theodore 
the Studite: On the Holy Icons (St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, 
NY, 1981). 
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cratic background, was at first Abbot of the Saccoudion monas¬ 
tery in Bithynia and then of the Studium monastery in the 
capital, where, among other things, he and his monks are 
credited with introducing the minuscule script into manuscript 
tradition. He was exiled twice by Constantine VI (the tragic 
son of the iconodule Empress Eirene the Athenian), because 
he opposed the imperial divorce and remarriage, and a third 
time by the iconoclast monarch Leo V the Armenian (813- 
820), for his defense of the images. He was recalled by Michael 
n (820-829) in one of the lulls in the controversy, though not 
to reside in the capital. Theodore is the main Orthodox con¬ 
troversialist of the second phase of Iconoclasm (along with the 
iconodule but anti-Studite Patriarch Nikephoros). This began 
with Leo V’s revival of iconoclastic policy in 813 and cul¬ 
minated on March 11, 843, with the solemn procession re¬ 
turning the icons to Hagia Sophia, an event which has sub¬ 
sequently been celebrated on the 1st Sunday of Lent in Eastern 
Christianity as the “Feast of Orthodoxy,” and which repre¬ 
sented the final triumph of the iconodule party. 

This short paper cannot provide anything like a full his¬ 
torical and theological analysis of the issues involved. In any 
case, there exist several excellent generic synopses of the his¬ 
torical events of the period® as well as most useful surveys of 
the development of the theological argumentation of the Church 
on the question of religious images, up to and including the 
iconoclastic crisis. 4 Here selected aspects of the historical con- 

8 J. M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 1986), pp. 30f, and bibliographical notes ibid p. 372. 
J. Herrin, The Formation of Christendom (Oxford, 1987). A. Grabar, 
“L’Iconoclasme Byzantine,” Dossier Archaeologigue, Paris 1957; G. Ladner, 
“The Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy,” in 
Medieval Studies , 2 (1940), pp. 127-149; E. J. Martin, A History of the Iconoclast 
Controversy , London, 1930; G. Ostrogorsky, “Les d6buts de la Querelle des 
Images,” in Milanges C. Diehl , vol. 1, Paris, 1930, pp. 235-53; A. Bryer and 
C. Herrin (Edd.) Iconoclasm: Papers Given at the 9th Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies , University of Birmingham, March 1975 (henceforth 
Iconoclasm): see especially “A Historical Introduction” by Cyril Mango in 
the same volume, pp. 1-6; P. Brown, “A Dark Age Crisis: Aspects of the 
Iconoclastic Controversy,” EHR , 346, (1973), pp. 1-34. K. Parry, “Theodore 
Studites and The Patriarch Nicephoros on Image-making as a Christian 
Imperative,” in Byzantion , 59 (1989), pp. 164-183. 

4 L. W. Barnard, ‘The Theology of Images,” in Iconoclasm , pp. 7-13; 
Ibid. “The Graeco-Roman and Oriental Background of the Iconoclastic Con- 
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text will be elaborated, to correlate what was happening in the 
world of Byzantine imperial politics with what was transpir¬ 
ing in the minds of its religious theorists over a period of 125 
years. This century and a quarter was surely one of the most 
troubled eras in the whole of Byzantine history: the Arab 
threat and the power of Islam in the East, and the Lombard 
armies and the rise of the Carolingian dynasty in the West, 
converged to hem in and harry the Christian empire, causing 
it to question its identity and purpose more profoundly than 
at any other time since its inception. 


Historical Contexts 

Something that must be highlighted is, of course, the 
national instability that circumscribes the whole controversy. 
Cyril Mango characterizes the period as “in almost every respect 
a dark age—an age marked by continuous dogged fighting 
against external enemies, an age that produced hardly any great 
literature or art.” 5 Leo III (717-741), who began the dispute, 6 
was a rough, militaristic emperor, elevated precisely as an 
antidote to these military and political insecurities. Before tak¬ 
ing the throne he was a successful commander in the Caucasus 
campaign, and was then promoted to the office of Strategos 
of the Theme of Anatolia. His accession took place while the 
Arabs besieged the walls of Constantinople (717-718) for one 
year, in what was to be the inconclusive culmination of the 
second great onslaught they mounted against Byzantium from 
716 onwards. After severely shaking the Byzantine confidence 
and reducing their Eastern land-holdings, the Arab power 
seemed a spent force by 678. Now, less than forty years later, 
they were once more literally at the gates of the capital. 

troversy,” Byzantina Neerlandica 5, Leiden, 1974; E. Kitzinger, “The Cult of 
Images in the Age Before Iconoclasm,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 8 (1954), 
pp. 83-150; G. Ladner, “The Concept of Image in the Greek Fathers and 
the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 7 (1953), 
pp. 1-34; M. V. Anastos, “The Argument for Iconoclasm as Presented to 
the Iconoclastic Council of 754,” in Late Classical and Medieval Studies in 
Honor of A. M. Friend , Princeton, 1954, pp. 177-188. 

5 C. Mango, Iconoclasm , p. 1. 

6 Leo was a native of Germanikeia, modern Maras, then near the Arab 
frontier; a Syrian, therefore, not an Isaurian as is commonly cited. 
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It was universally held in Byzantium that God’s election 
had passed from the Jews to the Christians as the New Israel, 
and the biblical doctrine of God’s providence over his elect 
people was more or less directly inherited as well. The forces 
of opposition, therefore, like the unbelieving hordes in the Old 
Testament, were seen as instruments of God’s chastisement on 
the elect, who were meant to correct and punish, but would 
never wholly triumph over a people who had been definitively 
formed by a new covenant in Christ, one that would not be 
superseded. This form of Byzantine theodicy was theologically 
reinforced after the first wave of Arab invasions (674-678), 
but was very much shaken by the second. In the aftermath of 
the first Arab conquests it could well be thought, as Mango 
observes, 7 that a purification of Christian Orthodoxy had been 
divinely ordained: the Monophysites of Syria, Egypt and Ar¬ 
menia had fallen into the hands of Islamic overlords; the 
Orthodoxy of the Empire (which guaranteed that God would 
ensure Byzantium’s peace, just as the keeping of the Torah 
was seen to ensure the peace of Israel in the Old Testament 
theodicy) was reinforced in that time by the Sixth Oecumenical 
Council of 680-681 and the Quinisext Council at Constantinople 
in 692, which promulgated rigorous reformatory canons. If 
the Arabs were again making ground at the beginning of the 
eighth century, 8 was not the reason that something was radically 
wrong with the Christian oecumene at large, and in particular 
with life in Constantinople, under whose walls the invaders had 
camped? 

The iconodule writers tell us that two iconoclast Anatolian 
bishops, known to Leo III from his pre-imperial career, sup¬ 
plied a theological answer to the Emperor: it was the implicit 
idolatry of the churches of the capital, replete with icons, that 
was scandalizing Jew and Moslem alike and calling down God’s 
anger on his Church. 9 Leo’s transition from a Syriac/Aramaic 

7 C. Mango, Iconoclasm , p. 2. 

8 In 723-724 Ikonion fell to the Arabs. In 726-27 they took Caesarea and 
were besieging Nicaea (unsuccessfully) only 60 miles from Constantinople 
itself. 

9 Patriarch Germanos (715-730) identifies Constantine of Nakoleia in 
Phrygia, who followed Leo to become the imperial adviser, as the source 
of the whole movement; see his De haeresibus et Synodis PG 98.77. 
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speaking province on the Eastern borders of the heart of the 
capital must have exposed him to a considerable contrast of 
church experience—from the relative simplicity of worship in 
Anatolia to the great artistic richness and sophistication of 
Byzantium. The Anatolian bishops seemed to hold stark Judaeo- 
Christian attitudes to art, whereas in Byzantium the develop¬ 
ment of decoration and Christian symbolism had advanced con¬ 
siderably. The Anatolian approach also went hand in hand with 
Leo’s perceived self-image, that is, that he should react against 
opulence, given by the fact he was a militaristic warlord bent 
on calling a sophisticated civilian population to astringency and 
discipline in the face of invasion. 

But there is more to it than this. Something deeper seems 
to lie beneath Leo’s appeal to Old Testament texts forbidding 
graven images (e.g., Exod 20:4). For him and his successor 
Constantine V (Copronymos, 741-775), 10 this appeal to the 
unimpeachable authority of the Pentateuchal texts was a primary 
argument; to the iconodules it was erroneous Judaizing, and in 
this disagreement over the interpretation of key sources several 
interesting factors emerge. 

The post-iconoclastic decoration of Orthodox churches is 
highly significant in that it is oriented entirely towards the 
New Testament. In other words, each mosaic or icon panel 
has its place within the church to demonstrate the inexorable 
process of the incarnational economy. This is seen in the 
ascending movement from the nave to the altar and pres- 
byterium, in which the earthly economy of Christ is depicted 
and even upwards to the cupola where the eschatological Re¬ 
deemer appears. The Old Testament scenes that appear, such 
as the life of Noah that so wonderfully decorates the narthex 
in San Marco at Venice, are outside the door. They are merely 
propaideutic; and the figures of the prophets inside the church 
gain their place within the overall scheme precisely insofar 

10 For relevant texts see H. Hennephof (ed.) Textus Byzantinos ad 
Iconomachian pertinentes, Leiden, 1969; and S. Gero, “Byzantine Iconoclasm 
During the Reign of Constantine V, With Particular Attention to the Oriental 
Sources,” in Corpus Scriptorum Orientalium, vol. 384, Subsidia 52, Louvain, 
1977. See also M. V. Anastos, “The Ethical Theory of Images Formulated 
by the Iconoclasts in 754 and 815,” in Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 8 (1954). 
pp. 153-160. 
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as they lead to and explicate the mystery of this Christocentric 
economy. In short, what may appear to be operative in the 
contrasting exegeses of the iconoclasts and iconodules is a 
radically different understanding of the meaning of Christian 
theological tradition. The iconoclasts represent those who elevate 
the principle that “older means more authentic” while the 
iconodules represent a stance that holds two tensile principles 
together: “Living Tradition,” two principles which do not sys¬ 
tematically explain their mutual relationship either immediately 
or easily to the casual observer. This complex and important 
background lies behind the 1st iconoclastic council’s collation 
(754) of scriptural and patristic proof-texts to support their 
veto on images, as does the fact that both John Damascene 
and Theodore Studite spend much time in providing positive 
scriptural and patristic testimonies to support their own position. 

If one accepts a model of the tradition according to the 
iconoclastic form, then various other deductions appear admis¬ 
sible which certainly find their historical counterparts in the 
iconoclastic imperial policy of the period. For example, if all 
aspects of the tradition are equally authoritative—if that is. 
Exodus and Leviticus are scripturally speaking the sisters of 
the Gospels rather than their servants—then it follows that the 
theocratical principles established, say, in the Book of Kings 
and of Psalms must also continue authoritatively to inform the 
Christian politic. Such appears to be the understanding of the 
iconoclast rulers. The imposition of a religious policy for the 
empire is insisted upon as the preeminent right of the Basileus 
as Priest and King at this period. To understand this aright we 
need to look beyond the general context of what has become 
the cliched view of Eastern Caesaropapism (despite the fact 
that one of the clearest indications of Leo Ill’s political theology 
is given in his imperial rescripts of 730 commanding Pope 
Gregory II [715-730] to anathematize images and remove them 
from the churches). Leo’s reply to the papal refusal relies di¬ 
rectly on his status as King-Priest to make such prescriptions 
for die Church as a whole. The exchange of letters is fascinat¬ 
ing and its integrity has come to be more generally agreed of 
late. Leo threatens to come and smash the statue of St Peter 
himself and imprison Gregory for his insolence and treachery; 
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and the correspondence concludes with the Pope telling the 
Emperor not to trouble himself with the journey, as the Cam- 
pagna marshes are at hand for his escape. The final riposte 
is that Gregory will resist the Emperor’s tyranny at any cost, 
and he prays that Christ may send a demon to torture the royal 
body so that at least his soul may be saved on the last day 
(as in 1 Cor 5:5). The papal attitude was, of course, partly 
explicable by the virtual collapse of the Byzantine hold over 
Northern and Central Italy, a collapse that finally sprang open 
the lock for a whole new political and ecclesiastical order in 
the West, with the Lombard seizure of Ravenna in 751 and 
the rise of the Carolingian dynasty. But Leo’s theocratical views 
on the place of Kingship in the Christian oecumene mark a 
new shift, in that they are elaborated far more explicitly than 
his predecessors’, and work on a directly applied Old Testa¬ 
ment model. Such a theocratic tradition had within it the seeds 
of a messianic policy of the centralized absorption of all 
hieratic functions—the Basileus as the Royal Saviour of his 
people who was prophet, priest, and king in one. It would be 
churlish to suggest that Gregory II and Gregory III resisted 
such claims because they wished to appropriate them for the 
papacy. In any case, such totalitarian imperialisms were felt by 
many to reflect a defective understanding of the nature of the 
Christian communion. That such a massive centralization, and 
intent to focus all upon the royal city, was indeed behind Leo’s 
religious policy and organizational reforms 11 has been suf¬ 
ficiently demonstrated elsewhere. 12 

Although the model Davidic King could almost do no 
wrong, and in the Psalms was even addressed as one of the 

n The conflict with Gregory II allowed Leo a rationale for taking 
Ulyricum from the Roman Patriarchate, but he also removed Isauria from 
Antioch and added both to the territories of the Constantinopolitan Patri¬ 
archate. In addition, he confiscated all Roman territory over which he still 
had control-effectively Sicily and Southern Italy. When Gregory Ill’s synod 
of 731 anathematized the iconoclasts, he sent out a punitive fleet which was 
prevented from reaching Rome because of storms at sea which dispersed it 

12 Cf. H. Ahrweiler, “The Geography of the Iconoclast World,” in 
Iconoclasm , pp. 21-27. For Leo’s general reforms as part of an overall 
campaign (e.g. baptizing the Jews forcibly and penalizing religious dissidents 
such as the Paulicians) to centralize imperial and ecclesiastical administra¬ 
tion around his capital, see J. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire , 
London, 1889, Bk. 6, ch. 2. 
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gods, there were other voices of protest in the biblical and 
patristic tradition to counter this tendency to absolutism in 
politics and theology. This may explain why it was the monks 
more than any other section of society who were a thorn in 
the side of the emperor and his iconoclastic policy. The monks’ 
two greatest archetypes and religious heroes were Elijah and the 
Forerunner, John the Baptist. Both biblical figures defied the 
royalty of their day and represented a theocratic paradigm, in 
marked contrast to official Messianic policy, a paradigm in 
which the king fulfilled his religious role only insofar as he 
stood within the communion of the elect and not over it. The 
monks were also a society within a society, and not subject to 
the institutional channels of control which the emperor could 
command—particularly the army, but also the episcopate and 
the parish clergy, who generally did not give much trouble 
during the conflict. The monks were not, in the main, subject 
to the same fiscal and career pressures as the Byzantine estab¬ 
lishment, and thus provided a fertile locus of political opposition. 

During both iconoclastic periods, but especially when the 
suppression of dissidents was intensified between 762 and 768, 
the monks were particularly singled out for attack. In the end 
Iconoclasm became an attempt to suppress the monastic state 
as such. The author of the Life of St Stephen the Younger 18 
speaks of large movements of exiles as well as the celebrated 
martyrdoms that form the heart of his apologia. 14 The writer 
says that in this period 342 monks were held in the Praetorian 
prison at Constantinople. Theophanes, in his Chronographia, 
tells of a Governor in Western Asia Minor (the Thrakesian 
Theme), called Michael Lachanodrakon, who wiped out al¬ 
most all the monasteries within his territory. He gathered all 
the monks he could fi n d in a playing field at Ephesus and of¬ 
fered them the choice of marriage, or blinding with exile to 
Cyprus. “Many defected and suffered perdition,” laments the 

i»PG 100.1117, 1160. 

14 The anchorite Stephen was executed in 765; Constantine V’s persecu¬ 
tion was stepped up after 754. The monk Peter was scourged to death on 
16th May 761; on June 7th of that year John the Abbot of Monagria, who 
refused to trample on an icon, was tied in a sack and thrown into the sea; 
the Cretan monk Andrew was flogged to death in 767. See also Germanos, 
PG 98.80, for aspects of the policy against dissidents in Leo’s time. 
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chronicler. 1 * In 766 captured monks were led in procession 
around the Hippodrome in Constantinople. The hostile crowd, 
who regarded Constantine V as a hero who had brought them 
military success and financial security (he lowered the taxes), 
jeered derisively as the monks were brought in and paraded, 
each tied hand in hand with a woman—a not too unhappy 
condition, one might think. This display was probably designed, 
like the Ephesus incident, to serve as a public betrothal cer¬ 
emony which would legally invalidate their monastic profession. 

Monasticism espoused the iconodule cause not merely 
because the monks were a very conservative force within Ortho¬ 
doxy, not ready to bow to the latest policies of the day, but 
arguably also because they represented a wholly different per¬ 
spective on the question of authentic tradition which underlay 
the primary argument of both sides in the controversy. If the 
imperial policy advanced as a self-confident attempt to repair 
the theocratic status of Byzantium, the monks advanced another 
view by their lifestyle and protests: “Here we have no abiding 
city” (Heb 13:14). They preserved aspects of the eschatological 
roots of Christianity that refused to allow a direct correlation 
of the Kingdom of God with the Church visible on earth. Their 
apocalyptic life-style of detachment, together with their venera¬ 
tion of the saints as those who had stepped through doors of 
history into a fuller reality of the Church’s existence, and their 
appreciation of the icons as windows whereby that other world 
of reality kept invading this one, 16 all amounted to a theological 
overview that rejected the straightforward promise that God’s 
kingdom on earth was coterminous with the Byzantine imperial 
interest. 

It is in this interconnection of theological ideas that we 
find the reason the iconoclastic party rejected not only icons 
but also the cult of relics and the invocation of saints. It may 
also explain another aspect of the whole controversy—the fact 
that just as the monks were the most coherent iconodule party, 
the army was consistently iconoclastic. 17 

15 Theophanes, Chronographia , 445. 

16 The icon is “a door opening the God-created mind to the likeness of 
the original within,” Life of St Stepen the Younger , PG 100.1113. 

17 An oath to uphold the iconoclastic policy had been imposed on the 
army in 766, but attempts to make it more widespread throughout the populace 
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In a penetrating assessment S. Brock draws out some of 
the theological implications of iconoclasm, and concludes: “I 
would like to suggest that the real but unvoiced issue under¬ 
lying the whole iconoclast controversy has nothing at all to do 
with Christology, and very little (directly at least) with the 
legitimacy of images. It is rather a question of how far the 
divine is allowed to impinge on the human world. The Iconoclasts 
wished to confine the sphere of divine influence—to put it that 
way—to certain given areas, in particular the Eucharist and the 
saints, not allowing it to spill out untidily into other areas where 
humanity was perfectly well in control.” 18 This understanding 
of the issue is, I think, very much to the point, although per¬ 
haps one need not subscribe too much to the apparent willing¬ 
ness here to divorce the text and subtext so readily (that is, 
the divorce between high theological principles and the socio¬ 
political issues involved), for it was part of the essential genius 
of the Byzantines to hold them both in such close and natural 
correlation. The central thrust of this assessment seems right, 
because it is not so much an argument about the divine pres¬ 
ence in the world in general, but rather about what Brock refers 
to briefly as “impinging,” what we might elaborate more fully 
as a doctrine of providence. 

Rooted in the Old Testament conception of the elected 
covenant people was the straightforward notion of a divine 
providence that protected the elect while they were faithful, 
and chastened them when they erred. When in the summer of 
726 a massive submarine eruption took place in the Aegean 
Sea between Thera and Therasia, Leo III seems to have in¬ 
terpreted it as a divine judgment on the Christian world, in 
a providential assessment that comes directly from the Deu- 
teronomistic historian, or the post-exilic prophets’ analysis of 
the collapse of Israel. 

It was this event that seems to have inaugurated his policy 


failed. The army, however, was so doggedly against the icons (with some 
exceptions, as Ahrweiler points out in Iconoclasm , pp. 21-27) even when 
imperial policy changed, as under Eirene, that other explanations than the 
oath are needed. 

18 S. Brock, “Iconoclasm and the Monophysites,” in Iconoclasm , pp. 53- 
57 (seep. 57). 
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of opposition to the icons, and that same year 19 he destroyed 
the Icon of Christ over the Chalke Gate of the Palace. This 
famous icon was ostensibly being insulted by soldiers, making 
it necessary for the emperor to remove it “for reasons of 
safety”; but the subterfuge did not prevent a serious fracas 
between the army and the civilian protesters who clashed on 
that occasion. 

The incident is revealing. Leo III had no desire to use the 
icons as Palladia in his battle array. Whether or not he really 
attributed the military troubles of the Empire to their pres¬ 
ence, we can certainly deduce that he did not rely on their 
efficacy to reestablish secure borders. If this is so, he surely 
saw no advantage to himself whatsoever in attributing military 
success to the Virgin, or the saints’ intervention. The credit for 
reestablishing military security was to go to himself and his 
soldiery. In fact this stood as the only possible reason to validate 
and secure his own position on the throne. 

If the imperial religious policy advanced an Old Testa¬ 
ment kind of theocracy focused on the king as God’s sacred 
mediator on earth, it had, however, one serious disadvantage 
to overcome: the fact that Leo III usurped the dynasty, and 
his entire legitimacy depended on his ability to deliver a mili¬ 
tary solution to the Arab problem. Even so, there was an Old 
Testament prototype for such a move, to which he appeals in 
his self-characterization as David. Did not David, the charis¬ 
matic warlord, overthrow the failed anointed king Saul along 
with all his household, in the interests of recovering Israel’s 
fortunes against its enemies? This kind of politico-theological 
centralization around the king and his court seems very much 
to be at play behind the iconoclastic position, and it is per¬ 
haps not coincidental that images of the king, or popular ob¬ 
jects of royal favor such as leading charioteers, were often sub¬ 
stituted for the public icons that were removed in Byzantium. 20 

An almost mirror image of this situation can be seen in 
the second stage of Iconoclasm. Compared with the iconoclast 

lfl Or possibly in 730; see M. V. Anastos, “Leo Ill’s Edict Against the 
Images in the Year 726-727 and Italo-Byzantine Relations Between 726 and 
730,” in Polychordia Festschrift F. Dolger, VoL 3, Byzantinische Forschungen, 
1968, pp. 5-41. 

2 ®See C. Mango, “Historical Introduction,” pp. 1-6 of Iconoclasm . 
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Emperor Constantine V, beloved by his soldiers and people 
alike as a highly successful general, the series of iconodule 
rulers that followed—Eirene (780-802), Nikephoros I (802- 
811), and Michael I Rhangabes (811-813)—had all been mili¬ 
tary disasters. Nikephoros had been killed by the Bulgarian 
Khan Krum the Sublime, and Michael fled to the capital in 
ignominious retreat from the Bulgarians, where he was promptly 
forced by the troops to abdicate. The general who replaced him 
was the iconoclast Leo V the Armenian (813-820). At this 
time his courtier Theodotos Melissenos Cassiteras, and the abbot 
John the Grammarian, both subsequent iconoclastic patriarchs, 
persuaded Leo that the military threats were God’s renewed 
anger against the image-worshippers; and once more the great 
icon over the Chalke Gate was pulled down, initiating the sec¬ 
ond phase of the crisis in 814. 

This interpretation of providence as being directly cor¬ 
related to the religious Orthodoxy of the Empire can be found 
behind most of the religious policies of the earlier rulers of 
Byzantium. The Sacra of the Emperor Theodosius II (408- 
450) convening the Council of Ephesus gives a clear example 
of this kind of thinking. What seems to be different in the case 
of the iconoclast rulers is the peculiar pressure put upon the 
theory by the military advances of the Arabs, Lombards, and 
Bulgarians on all sides around Byzantium, leading to a new 
impetus being given to the figure of the Emperor, the Basileus, 
as the one primary focus of God’s salvation of the Empire- 
even, perhaps, the last hope of salvation. It is a theological posi¬ 
tion which, as we have seen, is rooted in an Old Testament 
theodicy. To what extent, however, does it correspond to the 
explicit concerns of the Orthodox theological apologists of the 
period? A consideration of the arguments of John of Damascus 
and Theodore Studite may assist us at this point. 


The Arguments of the 1 conodules 

(a) The Argument from Tradition 

Both writers give pride of place in their defense of icon 
veneration to the notion of tradition. The Old Testament prohibi- 
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tions of image worship are explained as referring strictly and 
solely to the adoration of graven objects as gods. 21 Both theo¬ 
logians expose as the primary foundation of their more specific 
argument (that the proscription of the Book of Exodus is 
wholly inapplicable to icons) the more profound doctrine of 
tradition—that there is not a direct and inexorable line of con¬ 
tinuity between the Old and New Testaments. For Theodore, 
Moses has “a rough sketch in symbolic visions” 22 of what is to 
come, and the injunctions were given “before the age of grace, 
and to those who were confined under the law and were still 
having to be taught the basics of the monarchy of one person.” 23 

John of Damascus had earlier elaborated this argument 
more thoroughly than the Studite and established a considerable 
body of biblical and patristic testimonies to substantiate his 
point at the end of each of his three Orations defending the 
images. 24 Between 726 and 730, over and against the iconoclast 
argument that there was no respectable tradition for the venera¬ 
tion of images in Christianity, but decidely a tradition against 
it, 25 the Damascene collected his written sources, one of the 
most famous being the text of Basil the Great on the unity of 
the Father and the Son. This became a standard, as it were, of 
the iconodule party. 2 ® He makes the point that the Old Testa¬ 
ment prohibition of images now only applies, after the incarna¬ 
tion of God in Christ, to the pictorial representation of the 
invisible God as such—an obvious absurdity anyway since He 
is ever fleshless, uncircumscribed, and unimaginable. But insofar 
as God has been incarnated in Christ He can now legitimately 
be depicted, and this material circumscription that the artist 
accomplishes is analogous to the self-limitation of God in the 
materiality of the incarnate life. 

The image restricts God no more than the body of Christ 
restricts the Logos who dwells within it, since God is in the 

21 John Damascene, De Fide Orthodoxa, PG 94.1169; Theodore Studite, 
Antirrhetikos 1.5, PG 99.333.336. 

22 Antirrhetikos 1.6, PG 99.336f. 

23 Antirrhetikos 1.5, PG 99.333-336. 

2 *Oratio 1, PG 94.1257f; Oratio 2.20f, PG 94.1305f; Oratio 3.24g; PG 
94.1357-1420. 

25 Mansi, Amplissima Collectio Conciliorum Oecumenicorum , 13, 800A. 
See some of the key texts in E. T. collected at the end of Iconoclasm , p. 180f. 

26 Basil, De Spiritu Sancto 18.45, PG 32.145. 
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flesh but not contained by it. 27 He goes on to argue that the 
unwritten tradition is as important as Scripture “and of great 
moment” for the life and direction of the Church’s life. 28 He 
draws examples from such basic unwritten things as the three¬ 
fold immersion in Baptism, the doctrine of the consubstantiality 
of the Trinitarian hypostases, and prayer facing the East. 29 He 
concludes that the unanimous teaching of the Fathers must be 
considered as vital and binding in the proper interpretation 
of the divine Economy. 30 

In this theological analysis the discontinuities between the 
Old and New dispensations are underscored. It is the process 
of the Christ economy which interprets the data for John, and 
it is a process which is revealed for him in the developing life 
of the Church’s most spiritual members (the Fathers and saints 
who have been initiated more completely than others into the 
Christ Life). These are the true and expert interpreters of the 
data relevant to the economy of Christ, a gift not available to 
all and sundry or exclusively to those in high office. This implies 
that these spiritual heroes are the ones who alone can rightly 
see further into the inscrutable plans of God’s providence for 
the world, which is again but a part of the great mystery in 
Christ. This includes the fortunes of Byzantium but is not 
exhausted by it, a fact on which John had cause to ponder, 
given that he enjoyed his religious freedom precisely because 
he lay outside the reach of the Christian Basileus. 

This stress on the necessity of a spiritual interpretation of 
the discontinuities involved in historical revelation quite clearly 
contrasts with the theodicy arguments of the iconoclasts. With 
the iconodules we have a tradition of interpretation which is 
localized in a broad community across time, space and society, 
rather than being focused on one agent or relying on any 
discrete and mechanically simple system of interpreting God’s 

27 J. Meany, The Image of God in Man According to the Doctrine of 
John Damascene , Manila 1954; also L. W. Barnard, Iconoclasm, pp. 7-13. 
Theodore Studite repeats this argument in Antirrhetikos 1.12, PG 99.344. 

2*Oratio 1.23, PG 94.1256. 

29 Patriarch Nikephoros extends the list of unwritten traditions: fasting 
before communion, crowning at weddings, the liutrgical cycle. Cf. Antirrhetikos 
3, PG 100.388. 

MOratio 2.16, PG 94.1301f. 
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will. The theory, while addressing the nature and authority of 
Christian tradition, also strikes directly at the iconoclastic em¬ 
perors’ pretensions to interpret God’s will for the Church and 
localize His salvific action in their royal policies. 


(b) Representation Theory 

A second crux of the arguments of the iconodules is what 
we may call representation theory. John of Damascus elaborates 
a full-scale hierarchy of the different types of images that exist 
in heaven and on earth, and their consequent functions. L. W. 
Barnard has already admirably exposed the form of the argu¬ 
ment, 31 and here I will only synopsize briefly in his words. 

The difference between iconoclast and iconodule is 
fundamental to the understanding of the controversy. 

The iconoclasts held that a material object could be 
the habitation of a spiritual being—that the ousiai of 
both coalesced into one ousia —thus worship of any 
image was inevitably in the nature of idolatry. Against 
this the iconodules laboured to show that, however 
close the connection between image and original, 
their ousiai were different—hence the worship of 
images was legitimate, and this worship would be 
referred to the prototype. This was essentially a 
Platonic view. 32 

One might add that the “Platonism” of such an approach had 
been substantially refracted for the Byzantine iconodules, through 
the lens of Pseudo-Dionysian theology, which is an extremely 
important context of thought for the whole debate. 33 

One of the key arguments for the iconodules, which as 
we have seen was reapplied from Basil the Great’s Christology, 
was that veneration of images passes directly to the prototype. 
An encounter with an icon of Christ was, therefore, in some 
sense, an encounter with Christ. But once again, as was the 

31 “The Theology of Images,” pp. 7-13 in Iconoclasm. 

32 Ibid,, p. 10. 

33For a modern general assessment see A. Louth, Denys The Areopagite , 
London, 1990. 
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case with their concept of providence, it was not a straight¬ 
forward or mechanical kind of encounter—one that could be 
transactionally guaranteed. For the iconodules resisted the cen¬ 
tral and straightforward “identity of ousid ’ argument of the 
iconoclasts that a true image of a thing had in a real sense to 
be that thing. They proposed, on the contrary, a much more 
sophisticated and far-ranging hierarchy of imaging and rep¬ 
resentation. At one and the same time they affirm the close¬ 
ness of the encounter between the worshipper and the spiritual 
reality the icon depicts (that is, that the icon can be a sacra¬ 
ment of divine presence) as well as radically affirming the dis¬ 
continuity of the presence (the worship is always given to the 
prototype and not to the representation, precisely because of 
the spiritual distance that is involved in the need to have an 
image in the first place). 

Patriarch Nikephoros (806-815) 34 attributes the iconoclas¬ 
tic view of the identity of ousia between symbol and prototype 
to the Emperor Constantine V himself. 85 In arguing such a 
premise the royal theologian allowed only for a very narrow 
range of sacramental representations, usually the Cross, the 
Eucharist, 86 and the church building. The iconoclasts stripped 
the churches and argued that only abstract forms, or the very 
lack of images, were able to convey the spiritual reality of 
God’s presence in human life—whether it be that of Christ, the 
Virgin and saints, or the lives of ordinary Christians. 

In a certain sense this too had considerable political reper¬ 
cussions. If Constantine V was right, then there was no room 
for the image and the reality alongside one another in a parallel 
dislocation, such as that argued by the iconodules. Yet the 

34 Nikephoros' apologetic writings can be found in PG 100.201-850; his 
History is in PG 100.876-994; and the Chronographia may be found in PG 
100.995-1060. See also P. J. Alexander, The Patriarch Nikephoros of 
Constantinople: Ecclesiastical Policy and Image Worship in The Byzantine 
Empire, Oxford, 1958. 

85 PG 100.225. 

36 A eucharistic theory which Theodore Studite took to be a typical 
indication of the iconoclastic weakness in their theory of images, since he 
argued that the Eucharist is not a symbol of presence but a cause of the 
presence; not an icon of Christ but the power of God’s presence given in a 
sacrament: PG 99.339; also Poem 31, PG 99.1792. Cf. Nikephoros, Antirrhe- 
tikos 2, PG 100.336; and S. Gero, “The Eucharistic Doctrine of the Byzan¬ 
tine Iconoclasts and its Sources,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1975, 4-22. 
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iconodules, in arguing for this dynamic sense of dislocated pres¬ 
ence, were making the important point that one must never 
mistake this contemporary time-bound reality for the truth of 
God’s plan for the world, of which it is at best the imperfect 
symbol. In short, their doctrine of parallel but discontinuous 
representation kept alive the important memory that the image 
existed only because the Church was waiting for the return of 
its one Lord, and the icons served to keep his throne free from 
all who might like to usurp it. 

In the iconoclastic policy the vital or “substantial” icons 
of God among mankind were far fewer, less available to the 
ordinary people, and by being so restricted were to that extent 
far more prominent and important. What is largely unstated, 
but perhaps quite evident in practice, is that the royal personage 
himself becomes a primary “living icon” of Christ the Pan- 
tocrator. And once again the emperor’s salvific rule is set out 
as the substantial manifestation of Christ’s work of ordering 
the oecumene. 

This, of course, the logic of the iconodule position would 
not allow. With its sense of parallel discontinuity and imper¬ 
fect yet real presence, it retained a very healthy sense of the 
difference between the the rule of Christ and that of the emperor. 

I would suggest that this is again another aspect of the 
monks’ collective eschatological memory. It is something at the 
heart of Christian eschatology: whether the Ascension of Christ 
left any “power vacuum” to fill that might justify any hieratic 
or regal absolutism. The iconodule monks spoke for Orthodoxy 
as a whole when they decisively rejected such an implication. In 
this they held to the Pauline eschatology and his vision of the 
risen and ascended Lord of the world who never abdicated his 
power and needed no earthly successor to continue his mis¬ 
sion; and by maintaining this theology they refused to allow 
the emperor to go too far in claiming divine sanction for his 
actions. In the old Byzantine tradition the imperial throne was 
of double size. This was not to accommodate the Empress, the 
Basilissa, but the Gospel Book, the symbol of Christ’s presence 
on the thone. In times, perhaps, when a strong man of broad 
girth was needed to sit securely on that throne, such as in the 
period we are considering, the temptation would be great for 
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such a ruler to assume more of the seat space than a Christian 
theodicy ought ever to allow. The iconodule argument for dis¬ 
continuous presence effectively vetoed the iconoclastic sub¬ 
text that God’s power, as in the case of David, flowed directly 
from the royal throne. They had a very different attitude in¬ 
deed, 37 and passionately contested the emperor’s rights to be 
over the Church as David was over Israel, an attitude which 
abundantly explains the imperial animus against them. 


(c) Circumscribability 

The third great argument of the iconodules is represented 
mainly by Theodore Studite. He takes over much of what 
John of Damascus constructed, but advances new concerns to 
meet the needs of his day. Constantine V evidently set the 
iconoclast position on a much more articulated level when he 
made the debate turn around the question of uncircum- 
scribability. 38 The main argument of the iconoclastic council 
of Hiereia in 754 39 was that God is uncircumscribable in time 
and space and therefore cannot be depicted. Christ is God. 
Therefore Christ is uncircumscribable and cannot be depicted 
either. Any attempted depiction would be heretical, for it would 
either be Nestorian (showing a human Christ separated from 
his divine nature) or Monophysite (showing a Christ whom the 
artist thought of as a confused kind of humanized God). 

Theodore Studite assembles a range of subtle replies to 
this position of his Three Refutations. At their root they turn 
around the conception that the iconoclasts have failed to take 
the incarnation seriously enough. Theodore reflects both ac¬ 
cusations of christological heresy and argues in return that 
the rigid christological categories that seem to be operative in 
the iconoclast position are themselves a form of Monophysitism— 

37 John Damascene: Oratio 2.12, PG 1296-97. 

88 The word had a deliberate double meaning: (a) that which cannot 
be grasped by thought or any other power and as such an essential attribute 
of God; (b) that which cannot be drawn around and hence cannot be 
“written” as an iconographer (lit. icon-writer) would wish to do. 

3B Preserved in the definition ( Horos ) of the Council of Nicaea in 787. 
Text in E. T. in the Anthology given in Iconoclasm, p. 184 (original in 
Mansi: Amplissima Collectio Conciliorum Oecumenicorum 13.2S2). 
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a Docetic type of the heresy which either suspects Christ’s tan¬ 
gibility, or regards it as not of very profound significance in 
the encounter between God and man in Christ. 40 

Brock argues that in the cross-accusations of Monophysitism 
what was really at issue was the desire of the iconoclasts “to 
confine the sphere of the divine interference ... to certain given 
areas, in particular the Eucharist, and the saints, not allowing 
it to spill out untidily into other areas where humanity was 
perfectly well in control.” 41 This aspect of the imperial policy 
represents a highly ordered, if not rigid, view of how the world 
is, with concomitant expectations of how God ought to con¬ 
duct Himself within it. It is a strictly hierarchical and centralist 
view, and it accords perfectly with all the policies of a mili¬ 
tary and imperial attempt to bring order and discipline to a 
complex and very subtle society, in a world that seemed to 
refuse to obey expected rules. In one sense any attempt at such 
an intellectual prescription from on high was doomed from the 
outset in Byzantium, where two Greeks meant three opinions 
even if only one might be believed. But in a wider sense this 
third aspect of the controversy again represents the iconodule’s 
resistance to a royal policy that viewed society and Church as 
no more than a chain of command. The iconodules stood for 
untidiness, for a paradoxical theology of the uncircumscribable 
God circumscribing Himself freely and communicating with 
mankind in the fragile medium of the flesh. The monks, the 
most untidy members of Byzantine society in every sense, were 
the perfect agents to effect this protest: their own ideals and 
internal organization (a monasticism which had always set 
individual freedom at a high premium) formed the natural 
counterweight to the militaristic and regimented medium of 
iconoclasm. 


Conclusion 

I would like to suggest as a general conclusion that there 
were, at the heart of the iconoclastic controversy, issues at stake 

40 Cf. Alice Gardner, Theodore of Studium, London, 1905; S. Brock, 
Iconoclasm, pp. 53-57. 
uibid., p. 57. 
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beneath the surface arguments that were recognized as being 
of central importance for the Christian oecumene. The frequently 
expressed Western view that this was a storm about peripheral 
issues—Byzantine paintings and nothing more—is, ironically, a 
perspective on Byzantium that is curiously foreshortened and 
lacks graphic depth. Iconoclasm is largely an imperial and 
capital-centered dispute. Random images in Christian tradition, 
drawn largely from Old Testament perspectives on theocracy, 
had been reasserted by a dynasty that was urgently seeking 
central control and consolidation of the imperial domains against 
massive outside threat. Even in the face of pressing political 
needs, the iconodule theorists stood up the icons as Palladia 
against the Emperor’s encroachment into that space on the 
royal throne held inviolably for Christ. They opposed a rigid, 
puritanical and militaristic view of reality, and fought for a 
view of the world in which God and His saints walked in myriad- 
hued bright robes, and stepped freely in and out of the doors 
and windows of ordinary life in all strata of society. In the 
exigencies of the eighth-century political situation, one might 
rightly be tempted to ask, of what use were monks? Of what use 
was art and culture? But the monastic iconodules would not 
listen to their own theoretical dismissal in the cause of totalitarian 
tidiness, and military and fiscal efficiency. In their spirited op¬ 
position they restated valuable truths about the nature of the 
exercise of authority in Christian society. 

Finally, in the way they resisted the implication that all 
the ills of the empire were due to their idolatrous worship of 
icons, they represented a refusal to read the workings of 
divine providence directly from the immediate historical and 
political context of the day. This reaffirmed the position that 
identifying the ways of God is a complex business, far from 
mechanically assured. Such a mechanical assurance is not 
only a sign of spiritual immaturity, but can lapse into a self- 
congratulatory theory that simply identifies God’s purposes 
with the needs and aspirations of the ascendant group. In de¬ 
fending these important Christian insights the Byzantine icono¬ 
dules served a function that has abiding relevance, which is not 
least among the reasons why the Eastern Church elevated the 
triumph of 843 into the Feast of Orthodoxy par excellence. 
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Ecclesiastical Expansion and the Greek 
Diaspora: 

The Formative Years of the Greek 
Church in Australia 

Nicholas Doumanis 


Most religions and denominations work on the principle 
that they are the one “true” faith. Orthodoxy is no exception. 
The Orthodox Church, though fragmented into numerous in¬ 
dependent ecclesiastical units, is nevertheless “united” through 
adherence to one set of doctrines which embody the “true faith.” 
While Orthodoxy is considered to be the “true faith,” few of its 
upholders have ventured in modern times to propagate Orthodoxy 
to the rest of the world, and little more had been done to pre¬ 
serve the Orthodox faith among expatriates who had moved 
beyond established ecclesiastical borders. It has become rather 
tiresome to complain about the distinct lack of activity in the 
Orthodox missionary scene, but little has been said in regard 
to Orthodox ecclesiastical expansion. While Greek Orthodoxy 
in Australia and in North America today is well established, 
its formal introduction in the early decades of this century in 
Australia was a rather belated process, the ramifications of which 
were to prove adverse to the establishment of ecclesiastical 
structures. As with the Church in the Americas, the Greek 
Church in Australia suffered from turbulent community con¬ 
flicts and schisms. The problems of Orthodox ecclesiastical ex¬ 
pansion and their effect on emerging immigrant communities 
was the soil out of which many of the considerable ecclesiastical 
turmoils of the twentieth century grew. 

Like the Crusaders who journeyed through the Byzantine 
Empire en route to the Holy Land, the West today remains 
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rather ignorant of the Orthodox Church. Much of the West’s 
ignorance is due the fact that the Church has not really made 
its presence felt beyond the borders of the Orthodox world. 
Since the Middle Ages, the Church has been overly isolationist 
and introspective. Missionary work is one area of Church life 
which has suffered in the process. Latourette and Neill, authors 
of major histories of Christian missionary enterprises, are hard- 
pressed to report much activity on the part of the Orthodox. 1 
The missionary zeal with which numerous individuals among 
western denominations were inspired has not been easy to find 
among the Orthodox. The sources of this zeal among west¬ 
erners were many, 2 but one common motivation was the need 
to establish certain denominational doctrines among their con¬ 
verts, doctrines which constituted their particular conception of 
the “true faith.” But when the world was opened up by Europeans 
for the propagation of Christianity in the second half of the 
second millennium, “denominational imperialism” consisted of 
a race between Catholics and Protestants. Apart from the con¬ 
fines of the expanding Russian Empire, the Orthodox were 
hardly anywhere to be seen. The outlook is little better today. 
Phos Ethnon (<t>Sq ’Edvcov), a Greek quarterly reporting on 
contemporary missionary work, in recent years has only been 
able to report of successful conversions in a handful of com¬ 
munities in Korea and in central Africa. 8 


*K. S. Latourette, A History of Christian Expansion Vol. IV, The Great 
Century A.D. I800-A.D. 1914—Europe and the United States of America 
(London, 1944), pp. 107-9, pp. 311-12; Vol. VII The Great Century in 
Northern Africa and Asia A.D. 1800-A.D. 1914 (London, 1948), pp. 294-5, 
pp. 379-81, pp. 431-434; Stephen Neill, A History of Christian Missions 
(Penguin, 1964), pp. 438-449. Latourette and Neill can only point to the 
activities of a handful of valiant Russian missionaries in East Asia in the 
nineteenth century. One scholar writing specifically on the Orthodox Church, 
in a chapter on Orthodox missionary work finds he has almost nothing to 
say on the matter after the Middle Ages; E. Benz, The Eastern Orthodox 
Church (New York, 1966), Ch. VII. 

2 For an illustration of the complexity of missionary motives from 
Britain, see Max Warren, The Missionary Movement from Britain in Modern 
History (London, 1965), ch. 2; G. A. Oddie, “India and Missionary Motives, 
c. 1850-1900,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History , Vol. 25, No. 1 (1974), 
pp. 61-74. 

3 This is the case for issues published in the last few years at least. For 
some recent examples, see Ococ; s E9vc3v 4ov (1989) teuxo<; 51; 3ov (1990) 
teuxoq 52. 
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Ecclesiastical expansion has suffered from a similar sense 
of tardiness. Again this is best illustrated when compared to the 
activities of other major denominations. For instance, Catholic 
emigrants venturing into Asia, Africa and the Americas more 
often than not found Catholic institutions waiting to receive 
them. In Australia the foundations of Catholicism were laid 
very soon after the arrival of the first Europeans. (An unsuc¬ 
cessful request was made to British authorities to have a Catholic 
ministry accompany Australia’s first fleet of settlers.) 4 In con¬ 
trast, Orthodox emigrants were nearly always forced to estab¬ 
lish religious life in their new land of settlement with little if 
any support from Church authorities. To be sure, tardiness in 
ecclesiastical expansion was not determined by any doctrinally 
based aversions to expansionary activity, for the Orthodox 
Church has regarded the propagation of Orthodoxy and its 
transformation into a universal creed as an essential goal, and 
in accordance with metaphysical conceptions of a “united” 
Church. Orthodoxy’s participation in the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment is testimony to the necessity of bringing all denomina¬ 
tions under one umbrella. It has been cultural and political, 
rather than doctrinal, factors which have inhibited the modem 
Orthodox Church from giving more attention to expansionary 
activity. And it is in this cultural and political sphere where the 
Orthodox Church has exposed itself to serious though con¬ 
structive criticism. The cursory criticisms presented below do 
not pretend to be original, but few have tried to use them as 
possible reasons for the Church’s relatively weak showing in 
missionary work and in ecclesiastical expansion. 

Ethnocentricity and the interdependence of the Church on 
the state has been one of Orthodoxy’s well attested yet not 
totally unremedied afflictions. This has been particularly rele¬ 
vant to Greece and some of the Eastern European nations 
where Orthodoxy has been the predominant denomination. While 
the Orthodox Church played a very important role in the libera- 

^Letter Rev. Thomas Walshe to Lord Salisbury (1788) H.R.A., Vol. 1 
Part 2, pp. 119-20, in Patrick O’Farrell (ed.). Documents in Australian 
Catholic History Vol. I: 1788-1884 (London, 1969), pp. 7-8. For an account 
of the development of the Roman Catholic Church in Australia, see the same 
author’s. The Catholic Church and Community in Australia (Melbourne, 
1977). 
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tion of subject peoples from the Ottoman Empire, its participa¬ 
tion in nationalist struggles had an unfortunate side effect: 
Orthodoxy was accorded a nationalistic character. In the Greek 
context, while Orthodoxy sanctified “Hellenism,” Orthodoxy 
itself was being “Hellenized.” Much the same could be said 
for other Orthodox Balkan nationalities. Indeed, the various 
Slavophone Churches stood as a vanguard against the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate and its attempts to enforce the Greek language 
and Greek rites among other Balkan peoples. 5 The Orthodox 
Church could not avoid its marriage with nationalist move¬ 
ments, particularly when it was forced to play a leadership 
role. It was also a vital agent in the preservation of ethnicity, 
of culture and language, and has subsequently been revered for 
it. But the overall effect was to enmesh and confuse Orthodoxy 
with nationalism, and to make “Orthodoxy” a state domestic 
matter. Little concern was therefore given by Church and polit¬ 
ical authorities to expatriates who moved beyond the political 
and ecclesiastical borders of the state. Thus while other de¬ 
nominations rushed forth to convert the “heathen,” Churches 
of the various Orthodox states were hard-pressed to provide 
basic religious facilities for their own expatriates. Issues and 
developments within their own national jurisdictions were the 
only matters of hierarchical interest. Ethnocentricity bred a 
tendency among churchmen to be overly introspective, which 
did little to enhance the preservation, let alone the growth 
of Orthodoxy. 

Also, unlike the Catholic Church, the Eastern Orthodox 
Church has lacked the apparatus which facilitates the expansion 
of ecclesiastical systems when the necessity arises. The spread 
and establishment of Catholicism in such a vast region as the 
Pacific was successfully achieved through a methodical process 
orchestrated by the Catholic hierarchy. Within a 25-year pe¬ 
riod, one archdiocese and eight dioceses were established. 6 

5 For studies which exemplify the centrality of the Orthodox Church in 
Balkan nationalist movements, see Michael B. Petrovich, “The Role of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church in the First Serbian Uprising 1804-1813,” in Wayne 
S. Vucinich (ed.). The First Serbian Uprising (New York, 1982), pp. 259- 
302; and Keith Hitchins, Orthodoxy and Nationality—Andrew Saguna and the 
Rumanians of Transylvania 1846-1873 (Cambridge, MA, 1977). 

6 Ralph M. Wiltgen, The Founding of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Oceania 1825 to 1850 (Canberra, 1979). 
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Orthodoxy has shown little to compare with this. The history 
of Greek Orthodoxy in Australia and in the Americas shows 
that ecclesiastical systems were only introduced after expatriate 
community numbers in any given location reached a substantial 
figure (usually several thousand). These systems were then 
established in a haphazard manner, with considerable opposition 
from entrenched lay interests and, on occasion, rival schismatic 
groups. 

To be fair, the ecclesiastical expansion of the Orthodox 
Church has also been inhibited by a lack of financial resources, 
a factor which gave it a distinct disadvantage in “denominational 
imperialism.” Nor has the Church been as fortunate in its 
secular rulers. Orthodoxy in the Balkans and the Near East had 
for centuries been dominated by the Ottoman Empire. Though 
the Church was accorded a privileged legal status, this did not 
prevent interference and hostility from Ottoman authorities. The 
Church was allowed to exist, but not to flourish. Most of the 
energies of clerics in the Ottoman Empire went to the preserva¬ 
tion of what remained of Orthodox life. 7 In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, most of the Orthodox world has had to contend with the 
hostility of Communist regimes. The harassment and restrictions 
inflicted on the Church by regimes which forcibly advocated 
an atheistic viewpoint is well documented and need not be 
elaborated here. Suffice it to say that survival rather than expan¬ 
sion was the overriding Orthodox concern. 8 

The factors forwarded above contributed to eliminating 
much of the expansionist dynamic of the modern Orthodox 
Church. The absence of the Church in the formative stages 
of diasporan communities meant that members of the laity had 
to fulfill such duties as providing facilities for worship and other 

7 For what remain the best studies of the Patriarchate under Ottoman 
suzerainty in English, see Steven Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity— 
A Study of the Patriarchate of Constantinople From the Eve of the Turkish 
Conquest to the Greek War of Independence (Cambridge, 1968); and Timothy 
Ware, Eustratios Argenti—A Study of the Greek Church Under Turkish Rule 
(Oxford, 1964), 

8 A general survey of the difficult conditions experienced by the Russian 
Church in the Soviet Union is provided by Dimitry Pospielovsky, The Russian 
Church Under the Soviet Regime 1917-1982 , 2 Vols. (Crestwood, NY, 1984). 
For an indepth study of the period prior to the emergence of Gorbachev, see 
Jane Ellis, The Russian Orthodox Church—A Contemporary History (London, 
1986). 
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facets of religious life. The ramifications of allowing religious 
life in the diaspora to be established by the laity is the subject 
of this paper. The short case study presented to illustrate this 
problem is the early history of the Greeks in Australia, from 
which numerous parallels can be drawn with the troubled de¬ 
velopment of the Greek Orthodox Church in North America. 
While only Greek examples are cited in this paper, the problems 
of ecclesiastical expansion can also be found in other branches 
of the Orthodox Church, which are nevertheless culturally and 
ecclesiastically similar. 9 

Late nineteenth-century Australia attracted a small stream 
of Orthodox immigrants from Europe and the Middle East, most 
of whom came only temporarily. Some came to settle, but their 
numbers were hardly enough to attract the attention of hierarchs 
in the great centers of Orthodoxy. One hierarch, who later be¬ 
came the first Greek Orthodox bishop of Australia, claimed that: 

It was the time that none of the Orthodox centers in 
the East would imagine that behind the mountains and 
overseas were to be found some souls professing the 
Orthodox faith. 10 

Australia did not entice any interest from hierarchs in the 
centers of Orthodoxy. Orthodox ecclesiastical history in nine¬ 
teenth-century Australia consisted rather of brief appearances 
by clerics in Australian ports with the passing of the odd Rus¬ 
sian naval vessel, and of short stays by travelling priests, some 
of whom had dubious spiritual credentials. 11 Orthodox church 
buildings were also nonexistent. Early settlers were forced to 
organize makeshift facilities for religious practice, or whenever 
possible to utilize facilities made available by the Anglican 
Church. 12 

9 E.g., see H.A.L. Simmons, “Eastern Orthodoxy in Australasia II: The 
Russians,” St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, Vol. 29, no. 3 (1985), 

pp. 221-230. 

10 Christoforos Knetes, “The Greek Orthodox Church in Australia,” 
International Directory (Adelaide, 1927), p. 401. 

“Simmons, “Early Orthodoxy in Australia-A Forgotten Chapter?”, St 
Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, Vol. 23, nos. 3/4 (1979), pp. 181-185. 

12 Knetes, op. cit., p. 407. 
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In 1895, the Greek community of Sydney built Australia’s 
first permanent Greek Orthodox church which was officially 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity ("Ayioc Tpux5a). Melbourne’s 
Greek community followed a few years later by erecting the 
“Evangelismos” (EOocyyeXiapoc;). The financial maintenance 
of these required the additional support of the Syrian com¬ 
munity, and therefore, the first few priests appointed to these 
churches by the Patriarchate of Jerusalem were versed in both 
Greek and Arabic. 13 As in North America and other Greek 
diasporan communities, the responsibility for the administration 
of these church buildings was left to lay institutions known as 
“koinotites” (koiv6tt|T£c;). 14 Each koinotita included an elected 
body of officials which devised and provided a number of social 
services for fellow expatriates. However, as Theodore Saloutos 
notes in his general history of Greeks in the United States, their 
“activities (were) primarily centered on the church.” 15 The same 
applied to Greeks in Australia, where every substantial Greek 
settlement throughout Australia had its own koinotita, and 
concomitant with the proliferation of koinotites was a growth 
in the number of churches. 

Koinotites played a vital role in the establishment of Ortho¬ 
doxy in Australia and in North America, but for Church author¬ 
ities their contribution was a two-edged sword. Having filled a 
vacuum left by the Church, many koinotites came to assume 
that their dominant role in religious life was theirs by right. 
Church authorities were later faced with considerable dif¬ 
ficulties when trying to restore the rights of clergymen which 
tradition accorded to the Church. These koinotites could justify 
their claim to authority in their local parish affairs by pointing 
to the Church’s neglect of their religious needs in early stages 
of the community development. The Church was slow in 
responding to koinotitan requests for priests, vestments and 
other resources. 18 

ls Ibid., p. 402. 

14 In demotic Greek, “koinotites” is the plural of the singular “koinotita.” 

15 Theodore Saloutos, The Greeks in the United States (Harvard, 1964), 

p. 118. 

16 See Hugh Gilchrist, ‘The Greek Connection in the Nineteenth Century,” 
The Greek Orthodox Community of N.S.W.—90th Anniversary Album (Syd¬ 
ney, 1988), p. 28. 
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And when priests were finally delegated to parishes in 
Australia, many were treated with a marked degree of sus¬ 
picion. Anticlericalism was one early by-product of Church 
neglect. Many members and supporters of the koinotites felt 
that clergymen had no claim to power in parishes which 
the koinotites and the laity had worked hard to build and 
maintain. 17 The koinotites therefore conceded as few respon¬ 
sibilities to their appointed clerics as possible. Priests were 
treated as mere employees, and had imposed upon them rules 
which few clerics coming from the Old World would normally 
tolerate. In Melbourne, priests were forbidden from any par¬ 
ticipation in parish administration. The koinotita held them 
accountable as to their whereabouts, and even determined the 
order in which Holy Communion was to be administered to 
the congregation. 18 Some priests resented such rules, tried to 
resist their implementation, and were subsequently dismissed. 
A not too dissimilar relationship between clergymen and many 
koinotites was to be found in North America. To quote Saloutos 
again: 

Most clergymen found the unlimited freedom of their 
parishioners a hindrance to the kind of spiritual power 
they exercised in the Old World. 19 

With the expulsion of the Greek population in Asia Minor 
in 1923, the Patriarchate of Constantinople, which had lost the 
bulk of the faithful under its direct jurisdiction, sought to par¬ 
tially mitigate its situation by taking direct responsibility of 
Greek Orthodox religious affairs in Australia. The Patriarchate 
also sought to avoid the problems experienced in North Amer¬ 
ica, where the Greek community was plagued by koinotitan 
opposition and ecclesiastical schisms. This was made apparent 
when Patriarch Gregorius VII claimed that: 

17 This is the distinct impression given in pro-koinotita literature. See 
“Ninety Years of Struggle” (no accredited author), The Greek Orthodox 
Community of N.S.W.—90th Anniversary Album , p. 85. 

18 Michael Tsounis, “Greek Communities in Australia,” Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of Adelaide, 1971, pp. 83ff. 

19 Demetrios Tsingris, “Power Struggle Between the Greek Church and 
the Established Greek Community Organisations in Australia,” M.A. thesis, 
Univ. of Sydney, 1984, p. 296. 
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Since the Orthodox communities lately formed, and 
by the blessing of God daily increasing from those 
Orthodox Christians who immigrated thither, re¬ 
mained up to the present time deprived of the pro¬ 
tection and leadership of a bishop nigh at hand, our 
Moderation, together with our most reverend metro¬ 
politans and our most honourable loved brethren, and 
in accordance with the canonical privileges and duty 
regarding the protection and government of the Ortho¬ 
dox parishes in the dispertion given to our Most 
Holy Ecumenical Throne ... have thought fit to cre¬ 
ate a particular metropolis and archdiocese from the 
Orthodox parishes in Australia.. . 20 

The experience in North America, where so much was 
retained by the koinotites, showed how much a hindrance they 
were to the establishment of strong ecclesiastical structures. 
Structures which had been established were hastily constructed, 
with no real focus of central authority, and with rather tenuous 
links between the upper echelons and the parish level. The 
Greek Church therefore left itself exposed to clerical dissent 
and schismatic movements. Existing hierarchs even fought among 
themselves, spurred on by what were essentially purely political 
differences. The benefit of solid, hierarchical ecclesiastical struc¬ 
tures was realized later with the establishment of an archdiocese 
by Archbishop Athenagoras in the 1930s, after which peaceful 
ecclesiastical and community relations became the norm. 21 

However, many strong supporters of the koinotites in 
Australia could not see the value of any interference by Church 
authorities in their own affairs. The Patriarchal tome of 1924, 
which sought to superimpose the Church’s authority on koino- 
titan churches in Australia, 22 incurred an outry of protest from 

20 Knetes, op. cit. f p. 405. 

21 In a frank speech on the history of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
the Americas, Archbishop Iakovos claimed that... “She (the Greek Church) 
was far too nationalistic. Her leadership would have continued to change 
in accordance with political changes in Greece.” Archbishop Iakovos “The 
First Fifty Years of Life and Development of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of the Americas 1922-1972—An Appraisal,” in Greeks in America , 1528 - 
1977: A Chronology and Fact Book (eds.), H. Fenton and M. Hecker (New 
York, 1978), p. 112. 

^Knetes, op. cit., p. 405. 
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many community members. Among the complaints was the fact 
that the Patriarchate of Constantinople had decided to assume 
responsibility of Greek Orthodoxy in Australia as late as 1924, 
after having passed on this responsibility to the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, and later to the Church of Greece. 23 This belated 
assumption of responsibility was viewed by many Greeks with 
a great deal of suspicion. They believed the Patriarchate could 
only have the darkest of motives, and so requests were sent 
to the Greek government to prevent Australia’s first designated 
hierarch from departing from Greece. 24 The man nominated to 
organize the new Australian metropolitanate was Christoforos 
Knetes, on Oxford graduate and a former bishop of the Metro¬ 
politanate of Serres in Macedonia, where he outshined himself 
in assisting refugees from the Ottoman Empire. 25 These im¬ 
pressive credentials, however, were not enough to impress the 
koinotita in Sydney, which gave him a rather hostile reception 
on his arrival in mid-1924. Knetes was commissioned to in¬ 
corporate existing parishes into the projected metropolitanate, 
and it was vital that he receive recognition from the institution 
which owned Sydney’s only Greek Orthodox church building. 
But this concession the koinotita was not prepared to give. 
Meetings between Knetes and the Sydney koinotita were always 
tense and confrontational, 28 and later Knetes was refused access 
to Holy Trinity. This led to a potentially violent confrontation 
between pro- and anti-Knetes factions, which was reported by 
two of Sydney’s major newspapers in July, 1926. Knetes and 
his supporters were expected to force their way into the church, 
and both newspapers described how up to a thousand Greek 
immigrants had gathered outside Holy Trinity to witness an 
expected confrontation between rival Greek factions. However, 
a substantial police presence and vigorous opposition from the 

™Ibid„ pp. 402-3. 

^Tsingris, op. cit., p. 32. 

25 For a short biographical sketch, see A. G. Papadopoulos, “‘O AOcrrpoc- 
Xiaq Xpior6q>opo<;,” International Directory 1927, pp. 307ff; and H.A.L. 
Simmons, “Knetes, Christopher (1872-1958) Greek Orthodox Bishop” in 
Australian Dictionary of Biography Vol. 9: 1890-1939 (eds.), Bede Naims 
and Geoffrey Searle (Melbourne, 1983), p. 620. 

26 For a good indication of the Sydney koinotita point of view, see Tsingris, 
op. cit., p. 33. 
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anti-Knetes faction inhibited the bishop and his supporters. 27 
Instead, Knetes’ supporters resorted to using temporary facilities 
for religious services, and later began the construction of another 
church in a neighboring suburb. 28 

The nature of the conflict therefore had the unfortunate 
effect of dividing the community along ecclesiastical lines, with 
each faction identifying itself with rival parishes. It was a tragic 
situation, for the Orthodox Church was fully embroiled and im¬ 
plicated in a conflict which has provoked a deep cleavage in 
Sydney’s Greek community. Similar developments took place in 
other Australian centers where Greeks were also divided along 
ecclesiastical lines. In Melbourne, the local koinotita was in 
the hands of the metropolitan’s supporters. A substantial break¬ 
away group, led by expatriates from the island of Ithaca, set 
up another parish in which religious services were performed 
by the contumacious priest Irenaios Kassimates, who was later 
pronounced a schismatic. 29 The ecclesiastical consequences of 
the actions of Knetes’ enemies were serious. In effect, their 
defiance had fostered a general schism; much of the Greek com¬ 
munity was therefore no longer in communion with the Orthodox 
Church. All services, marriages and baptisms performed in their 
churches were no longer valid. Feeling isolated, anti-Knetes 
forces made contact with a schismatic hierarch in Lowell, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, thus establishing links between schismatic groups on 
two distant continents. 30 

Yet while ecclesiastical problems were the central issue, 
they did not constitute the entire source of antagonism. Ecclesi¬ 
astical problems frequently invite the expression of other an¬ 
tagonisms. In the United States, major ecclesiastical problems 
among the hierarchy were effected by political developments in 
Greece. In Australia, the major destabilizing agent among the 
Greek community was regionalism. Members of the community 

2 "The Sydney Morning Herald, July 5, 1926; The Daily Telegraph, July 
5, 1926. 

»0 ZEB. MHTPOnOAITHZ B1ZHZ k. XPIZTOOOPOZ KNHTHZ 
(Samos, 1953), p. 13. 

29 H.A.L. Simmons, Orthodoxy in Australia—Parallels and Links with 
the U.S.A. (Brookline, MA, 1986), p. 9. 

Correspondence between the Autocephalous Greek Orthodox Church of 
America and Canada, and the schismatics in Australia, is provided in Tsingris, 
op . ci/., pp. 49-50. 
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came from various parts of Greece and the Mediterranean 
world, and although they maintained a strong sense of Greek 
nationalist sentiment, immigrants continued at the same time 
to identify with their locality of origin. Knetes’ opponents were 
expatriates who came primarily from the islands of Ithaca, Kas- 
tellorizon and Kythera, while his supporters (in Melbourne at 
least) came from the bishop’s own island of Samos. 81 Moreover, 
in a community which was still rather small, 82 personal antag¬ 
onisms remained problematic. Personal enmity between fac¬ 
tions assumed a snowball effect as the conflict wore on and as 
patience grew thin. It is indicative that the word “bitter” is to 
be found in historical sources with remarkable frequency. It 
fully conveyed the atmosphere which prevailed throughout the 
conflict. 

This atmosphere of “bitterness” was readily apparent in 
the manner with which Knetes’ enemies sought to have him re¬ 
moved. Defamation was their chief weapon. Allegations were 
constantly made as to the bishop’s sexual preferences, and stories 
were circulated in the Greek language newspaper. The Hellenic 
Herald, of his alleged homosexual activities in the inner city 
areas of Sydney. Writs for defamation were brought against 
some of Knetes’ enemies, but the ensuing court cases only served 
to draw more public attention and cause considerable em¬ 
barrassment for the Church—enough to foster his recall by the 
Ecumenical Patriarch in early 1928. 88 

By any standards, Knetes’ reign in Australia proved to 
be disastrous. Though clergy-koinotita relations were unstable 
before his arrival, he seemed only able to exacerbate tensions 
further, and help plunge the Greek Australian community into 
an ecclesiastical schism. He was also unable to establish the 
metropolitanate which he was commissioned to create. 84 His 

81 This is noted by Tsounis, op. cit pp. 142ff. 

^The approximate number has been given at around 10,000 Australia- 
wide; Simmons, “Knetes, Christopher,” op. cit. 

^For an account which does its most to substantiate the allegations of 
Knetes* enemies, see Tsingris, op. cit., pp. 41-45, 55. Tsingris’ pro-koinotita 
bias stems from the fact that he was president of the Sydney koinotita from 
1961 to 1967, and again in 1974. During both presidencies, Tsingris led a 
koinotita in conflicts against the Church. 

w For a brief survey of some of his achievements, see the anonymous 
work, O ZEB. MHTPOflOAlTHZ BIZHZ k. XPIZTOQOPOZ KNHTHZ. 
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article in the International Directory in 1927 gives no indica¬ 
tion of the fact that he was in the midst of a turbulent conflict, 
one which evidently rendered him unable to pursue his im¬ 
portant task. Ecclesiastical organization was left to his successor, 
Timotheos Evangelinidis, a man whose relative success can be 
attributed to his affability. Through careful diplomatic skill, 
Bishop Timotheos managed to procure permission from the 
various koinotites to incorporate all Australian churches into 
his new canonical diocese. During his tenure, the rudiments of 
a Greek Orthodox diocese were developed, as well as the crea¬ 
tion of an ecclesiastical court and the expansion of the activities 
of the priesthood. 35 Yet Timotheos could not further the for¬ 
tunes of the clergy in the face of undiminished koinotitan power 
and latent hostility. 86 Through their ownership of individual 
church properties, the koinotites retained the right to withdraw 
their churches from the diocese whenever it pleased them, and 
they continued to maintain a controlling interest in local parish 
affairs and administration. 

It was a situation which the Church found rather difficult 
to tolerate, but it took some thirty years after Knetes’ dismissal 
before a plan to effectively deal with this was devised. The plan 
finally produced was designed to greatly reduce, if not crush 
koinotitan ecclesiastical power. In 1959, former bishop of Chi¬ 
cago and Boston, Ezekiel Tsoukalas, was appointed to do in 
Australia what Patriarch Athenagoras did in North America as 
archbishop during the 1930s: to assert the hegemony of the 
Church in religious affairs. Draconian measures were employed 
to counter the strong opposition which Ezekiel had expected. 
Archbishop Ezekiel excommunicated many of his vocal op¬ 
ponents, defrocked several opposing clerics, 87 and created an 
archdiocese independent of koinotitan influence. Yet while 
Ezekiel succeeded in his task, his victory could only be Pyrrhic. 
Stubborn opposition was to provoke yet another schism. An 

^Simmons, op . cit ., p. 10. 

86 Though the Melbourne koinotita supported Knetes during the 1920s, 
its support for the Church was only temporary. Later, particularly in the late 
1940s and 1950s, most of the koinotites had closed ranks against the Church. 
This anticlerical alliance was formally forged with the creation of a federal 
organization in 1958. Hav Koivotlk6v Zuvibptov AucrrpaXtaq 22 March, 
1958. 

87 Nation , Feb. 2, 1962; March 10, 1962. 
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unfortunate result of the ensuing schism of the 1960s and early 
1970s was the permanent establishment of a rival schismatic 
organization. 38 Ezekiel faced the opposition of laymen who con¬ 
tinued to question the right of the Orthodox Church to super¬ 
vise their religious life: the same issue with which Knetes and 
some of the clergymen before him had to contend. Had effective 
ecclesiastical structures been introduced in Australia during the 
very early stages of Greek settlement, the community conflicts 
and ecclesiastical schisms which came with the arrival of Knetes 
in 1924 and Ezekiel in 1959 might not have taken place. 

Considerations of Orthodox ecclesiastical structures and 
their expansion are perhaps of less relevance today, given that 
the heyday of migration movements of Orthodox peoples has 
past. Also, the problem of ethnocentricity, which the Orthodox 
Church in North America knows only too well, seems to be on 
the wane as ethnic loyalties among immigrant communities 
become more and more relaxed with time. Yet this should not 
reduce concern for the sense of tardiness alluded to above. 
The Orthodox Church, despite admirable participation in the 
Ecumenical Movement in the face of continued opposition from 
certain elements within the Church, continues to be fundamen¬ 
tally introspective. The Church, so accustomed by its past to 
caring for self-preservation in the face of adversity, has some¬ 
what lost its inclination to look beyond itself, to look into the 
possibilities of expanding. Interest in the “other” remains to 
be cultivated. 


88 The most detailed account of the later schism is given in M. Tsounis, 
op. tit., of which a shorter and updated version is provided in C. A. Price 
(ed.), Greeks in Australia (Canberra, 1975), pp. 18-71. For a Church view¬ 
point, see J. Chryssavgis, “Greek Orthodoxy in Australia,” in A. Kapardis 
and A. Tamis, Afstraliotes Hellenes: Greeks in Australia (Melbourne, 1988), 
pp. 53-65; and “Greek Orthodoxy in Australia: The Tradition of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in the Australian Community,” Phronema Vol. 1 (1986), 
pp. 43-53. For another pro-Church account which is not afraid to be critical, 
see Simmons, op. tit. 
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Eucharist and Synaxis: 

The Celebration of Community 


Tim Vivian 


There is a lingering misconception that monasticism, both 
ancient and modern, is individualistic in its piety and that 
monks avoid at all costs contact with other people and the 
world. The truth is rather that monasticism, even eremitic and 
anchoritic monasticism, is essentially communal. The com¬ 
munity is the body of Christ, and the heart of the community 
is the eucharist. Louis Bouyer has described the laura founded 
by St Saba in the fifth century near Jerusalem as “a group of 
solitaries who gather every Saturday and Sunday for services 
and spiritual reunions around a master, in a vast grotto or 
some central buildings.” 1 Bouyer’s description here is funda¬ 
mental: ancient monasticism is defined by coming together— 
as a group, as a community, with a spiritual master, for the 
purpose of worshiping God. 

This “coming together” in early monasticism was the 
synaxis, “a gathering, assembly for public worship and instruc¬ 
tion.” Specifically, “synaxis” often means “to come together to 
share in the eucharist.” 2 The frequency of the eucharistic synaxis 

1 Louis Bouyer, A History of Christian Spirituality v. 1, The Spirituality 
of the New Testament and the Fathers (Minneapolis, MN: The Seabury 
Press, 1963), p. 330. 

2 G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1961), p. 1302A. “Synaxis” has a wide range of meaning. See also 
Norman Russell, tr., The Lives of the Desert Fathers (Kalamazoo, MI: Cis¬ 
tercian Publications, 1981), p. 133 n. 2 (ch. 12). “Synaxis” can mean the 
divine office or any meeting in church, sometimes even the church itself. 
It can also mean “a collection of prayers.” See further Armand Veilleux, 
La liturgie dans le cinobitisme Pachdmien au quatrUme siicle (Rome, 1968), 
pp. 293-4. Veilleux notes, Pachomian Koinonia v. 1 , The Life of Saint 
Pachomius and his Disciples (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1980), 
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varied among the monks, from infrequent to daily. In Egypt the 
common practice in the fourth and fifth centuries was to come 
together for the eucharist on Saturday and Sunday (the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s day). 8 

In early monasticism the eucharist was not set off from the 
activities of day-to-day life; it was often a part of a monastic 
community’s hospitality to strangers. Being welcomed to a com¬ 
munity would often include a greeting, the washing of feet, the 
eucharist, and a meal. 4 Hospitality was a cardinal virtue among 
the monks of the desert, an ordinance given them by Christ’s 
example. When they made the eucharist part of hospitality, 
they were acknowledging the importance of both and the value 
each gave to the other. 

The eucharist and synaxis are at the center of early 
monastic praxis, theology, and spirituality. According to the 
Historia Monachorum, the monks of Nitria 

inhabit a desert place and have their cells some 
distance from each other, so that no one should be 
recognized from afar by another, or be seen easily, 
or hear another’s voice. On the contrary, they live in 
profound silence, each monk isolated on his own. 

They come together in the churches only on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and meet one another. Many of them 
who die in their cells are often not found for four 
days, because they do not see each other except at 
the Synaxis. Some of them, living as they do far apart 


p. 269, par. 18 n. 2, that in the Pachomian Coptic sources the usual term for 
eucharist is prosphora. On the eucharistic practice of early Egyptian monks, 
especially of Pachomian cenobitic monasticism, see Veilleux, La liturgie , 
pp. 226-248. 

3 Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia , p. 271, par. 25 n. 4, gives examples. He 
notes, p. 233, that the Pachomian communities celebrated the eucharist on 
Saturday and Sunday and that Pachomius followed the general practice of 
his time. On the frequency of communion, see Benedicta Ward’s introduction 
in Russell, p. 26. She observes that the monks of Nitria came together on 
Saturday and Sunday. See also Veilleux, La liturgie , pp. 233-41. On daily 
communion, see Owen Chadwick, John Cassian (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1968), p. 69. According to Chadwick, “there are faint traces 
of a practice in the Egyptian desert of taking the reserved Sacrament back 
to the cell and partaking there.” 

4 Ward, in Russell, p. 26. 
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from each other, travel three or four miles to the 
Synaxis .* 

No monk, no matter how pious or how profoundly deep 
in solitude, was to miss the eucharist. 

We saw a priest there called Piammonas, a holy and 
very humble man who frequently saw visions. Once 
when he was celebrating the Eucharist he saw an 
angel standing to the right of the altar. The angel was 
noting the brethren who came up for Communion and 
writing down their names in a book. As for those who 
were not present at the Synaxis, he saw their names 
erased. And in fact thirteen days later these died.® 

Abba John, the Historia Monachorum records, “spent his time 
in the desert wandering about and eating plants. But on Sun¬ 
days he was always at the same place to receive Communion.” 5 6 7 

The eucharist requires a priest, and many monastic com¬ 
munities had no clergy. According to one story, Abba Helle 
goes to see some monks to ask them why they have not celebrated 
the synaxis that day. They reply that it was because the priest 
had not come from the other side of the river. Abba Helle in¬ 
vestigates and finds out that the priest is afraid to come be¬ 
cause of a crocodile resident in that part of the river “which 
had devoured many people.” Helle tames the beast and tells 
the priest to climb aboard. The priest declines. It is not recorded 
whether or not he changed his mind. 8 

The Life of Onnophrius contains a striking passage where 
four monks in the remote desert are able to participate in the 
eucharist without the benefit of a priest. The monk Paphnutius 
has journeyed into the remote desert to learn the anchoritic 
way of life; he asks the four, “Where do you gather for the 
eucharist?” They say to him. 


5 Russell, p. 106. 

6 Russell, p. 116. 

7 Russell, p. 94. 

8 Russell, pp. 90-1, 
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“We assemble right here for that purpose, and on every 
Sabbath an angel of God comes and gives us com¬ 
munion on the Sabbath and on the Lord’s day.... On 
the seventh day of the week an angel of the Lord will 
give communion to us and to you together, and the 
person who receives communion from the hand of 
that angel will be washed clean from all sin and the 
Adversary will in no way have power over him” (par. 

32).® 

The eucharist freed the monk from sin and gave him 
power. The desert anchorite had a very clear-headed and sen¬ 
sible understanding of evil: evil exists, and it manifests itself in 
dramatic ways in people’s lives. Evil has power, even if that 
power is usually illusory or fleeting. God has power too, greater 
power than the Devil; and the eucharist (along with ascesis, 
prayer, hospitality, and works of love) is a channel of God’s 
power, perhaps the greatest one. 

However, rather than for us to see the eucharist in terms 
of power, it would be better to understand it in terms of nourish¬ 
ment and sustenance: the eucharist is bread and wine. Another 
“miracle” which happens to Paphnutius shows that in the monks’ 
lives the power of God does not restrict itself to the eucharist 
and great deeds (signs and wonders) but extends itself to the 
very act of eating and sharing a meal, the foundation of eucharist 
and community. Paphnutius meets four monks and they ask 
him to eat with them: 

Now while we were talking together, five loaves of 
bread were brought in, warm and fresh as though 
straight from the oven; furthermore, in quick succes¬ 
sion other dishes were brought in. We sat down and 
ate together and he said to me, “See, we have been 
here six years, and four loaves of bread have been 
allotted to us each day, and these came to us from 

8 Paphnutius: Histories of the Monks of Upper Egypt and the Life of 
Onnophrius, tr. with an introduction and notes by Tim Vivian (Kalamazoo, 
MI: Cistercian Publications, forthcoming). Veilleux, La liturgie, p. 228 n. 9, 
says, with understatement, that this is “an interesting example.” See also par. 
11 of the Life of Onnophrius for a similar account. 
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God. Now since you have come to us today, look, 
a fifth loaf has been brought for you. We have never 
known where they come from, but when we come in 
we find them sitting here.” 10 

The eucharist is a mystery. The monks whom Paphnutius 
meets in the desert understand this. But mystery is not some¬ 
thing separated off and kept in hiding; mystery, like bread, is 
daily—and sacramental. The monks of the early Egyptian desert 
lived this mystery and knew its importance; it formed the texture 
of their daily lives, guided their lives of prayer, and it lay at 
the foundation of the stories they told about themselves, the 
Church, and God’s presence in the world. 

In the Histories of the Monks of Upper Egypt by Paphnu¬ 
tius, an imperial governor by the name of Macedonius travels 
on business to the island of Philae in Upper Egypt. Since it is 
the Sabbath, he looks for a church where he can worship. 
Finding none, he makes inquiries and discovers that the Chris¬ 
tians of Philae have no church; however, clergy do come from 
the neighboring town of Aswan to administer the eucharist. 
When Macedonius returns to Alexandria, he seeks out its 
eminent bishop, Athanasius, and asks him to send a bishop to 
Philae so the Christians there can celebrate the eucharist. 
Athanasius, after questioning Macedonius, replies in effect, 
“Who better than you?” And so Macedonius exchanges his 
governmental rank for ecclesiastical orders and becomes the 
island’s first bishop. 

We are known by the stories we tell: individually, as a 
nation, and as a Church. If this story of the founding of the 
see of Philae has any historical reliability, Christianity was 
founded there because of the need for the eucharist. And if 
the story is not historically true, it is nevertheless true to the 
importance of the eucharist in the lives of the Christians who 
told it and handed it on to Paphnutius. To them the eucharist 
was the cornerstone of the Church at Philae, the reason for its 
being. For the monks of the Egyptian desert, as for the Chris- 

10 Life of Onnophrius y par. 26. Bread from heaven is a common occurrence 
in the Historia Monachorum . See, e.g., 1.47 (John of Lycopolis); Russell, p. 59. 
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tians of Philae, Christ was the chief cornerstone, and in the 
eucharistic celebration of Christ they found themselves never 
alone but always united: with one another, with the Church, 
and with God in God’s holy and sacramental and life-giving 
creation. 
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RENDERING UNTO CAESAR... 

AN ORTHODOX PERSPECTIVE ON DEMOCRATIC 
TRANSITIONS IN EASTERN EUROPE 

Nikolas K. Gvosdev 

The news that “Orthodox Christianity has emerged in much 
of the former Communist world as an alternative... to a badly 
discredited Marxism” 1 has been greeted with some trepidation in 
the West. Many observers see the Eastern Orthodox Church as a 
faith which inherently promotes authoritarianism and subservience 
to the state, and thus has no positive role to play in the construc¬ 
tion of democracy in the region. In Russia and the other Eurasian 
republics, Orthodoxy has been described as an opponent of pluralism 
and democracy and the catalyst for xenophobia and chauvinism. 2 
In the Balkans, the Church is seen as a pillar of the old regime, a 
bulwark of conservatism, and a force that will impede change. 8 
Some have argued that a revival of the Orthodox Church in Eastern 
Europe could seriously impede the progress of the region toward 
creating viable democracies. 4 

One of the implicit justifications for the current proselytizing 
activities in the area is that only the Western Christian churches 
can provide a basis for the development and maintenance of suc¬ 
cessful democratic systems. Orthodoxy is seen as an archaic form 
of Christianity too rooted in the “Byzantine experience” 5 to be 

*Peter Steinfels, ‘The Orthodox Church Gains Power in a Post-Marxist 
World.” The New York Times , November 10, 1991, Sec. 4, p. 2. 

2 Elisabeth Rubinfien, “Russian Orthodox Church Becomes Stronger, More 
Controversial.” The Wall Street Journal , January 20, 1992, p. A9B. 

3 See, for example, Thomas S. Kahn, “Bulgaria’s Different Pathway.” The 
Christian Science Monitor , June 22, 1990, p. A8. 

4 An excellent example of this can be found in the December 21, 1989 
interview of Zbigniew Brzezinski in Time magazine, where he argued that the 
military and the Orthodox Church might work to create an authoritarian 
regime in post-communist Russia. 

5 The “Byzantine experience” usually alluded to by Western commen¬ 
tators is defined as follows: the secular ruler is “God’s anointed” who must 
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able to cultivate the values necessary to sustain a pluralist system . 6 

In my opinion, this assumption is flawed at several levels. 
Certainly, the Protestant Reformation played an important role in 
the development of pluralism in Western society, and the organiza¬ 
tional structure of the Roman Catholic Church has given its branches 
greater ability to resist the blandishments of Eastern European 
communist regimes. Neither Catholicism nor Protestantism, how¬ 
ever, have proven their invulnerability to the temptation of co¬ 
operating with dictators and anti-democratic regimes in order to 
receive concessions or obtain a privileged place in society . 7 At 
various times, Western Christian leaders have acknowledged that 
the “leadership of the state is responsible for religion,” or have 
tied their religious values to a “National revolution” or “the recon¬ 
struction of the nation .” 8 Currently, there are fears that the Roman 
Church, having helped in the overthrow of communism in Eastern 
Europe, will now seek to use the state as an instrument to impose 
its own value-system on the nations of the region . 9 

During this time of transition, one of the main tasks of Or¬ 
thodoxy is to come to task with its “own spotty record of col¬ 
laborating with government officials and endorsing government 
policies .” 10 There is no question that Orthodox leaders in Eastern 
Europe developed a modus vivendi with communist regimes which 
guaranteed the Church’s position in society in return for active 
support for state policies. The question which this article will at¬ 
tempt to address is whether the patterns of Orthodox life observed 
during the years of communist rule are inherently rooted in the 
structure of the Orthodox faith. At the same time, it will also seek 
to examine elements within Orthodoxy which can help in the crea¬ 
tion of a stable democratic culture in the nations of Eastern Europe. 

be obeyed without question; the Church’s responsibility is to encourage its 
followers to submit to the state. Another commentator described the “Byzan¬ 
tine habit of mind, with its stress on autocracy, deceit, and hair-splitting for 
the sake of the true cause.” For examples, see Hedrick Smith, The Russians 
(New York: Ballantine Books, 1976), p. 582; David Floyd, Russia in Revolt 
(New York: American Heritage, 1969), p. 6; John Gunther, Inside Russia 
Today , rev. ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 159. 

6 Fr Alexander Webster, “Media Bias Makes Short Shrift of Orthodox 
Heritage in Eastern Europe.” The Orthodox Church , July/August 1990, p. 4. 

HTie response of Roman and Protestant confessions to Nazi Germany 
provides an excellent case in point. Cf. The Nazi Years: A Documentary 
History , ed. Joacim Remak (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1969; 
Touchstone Edition, 1986), pp. 93-97. 

*Ibid. 9 p. 97, p. 94. 

9 Czeslaw Milosz, “A Theocratic State.” New Republic , July 8, 1991, 
pp. 27-32. 

10 Steinfels, p. 2. 
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Internal Dynamics 

The Orthodox Church has been described as a rigidly hier¬ 
archical, authoritarian body. At various points in its history, par¬ 
ticularly in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the national Or¬ 
thodox Churches in Eastern Europe “remained static, lacking a 
horizontal cohesiveness and local dynamism’’ because of a system 
or “bureaucratized, pyramidal subordination” to a state dominated 
hierarchy. 11 This situation, perceived to be the norm by Western 
commentators, is actually at variance with Orthodox tradition. 

The Orthodox Church regulates its internal life according to 
the principle that all believers form the “royal priesthood” (1 Peter 
4:9). Within the Church there “is a special ordained ministry... 
yet at the same time, the whole people of God are prophets and 
priests.” 12 In the Early Church, lay persons participated in shaping 
the dogma and practices of the Church at the Ecumenical Councils, 
and many lay theologians, such as Photius (ninth-century Patriarch 
of Constantinople) were raised to important positions in the Church. 

While the episcopate is vested with the primary responsibility 
for governing the Church, their decisions are “verified by the assent 
of the whole Christian people.” 13 The Orthodox Church believes 
that final authority in Church matters “does not belong to any organ 
of the Church in isolation but is shared by the whole body of 
believers.” 14 

The structure which should govern the Orthodox Church is 
conciliar in nature. The council of bishops, clergy, and lay people is 
“the supreme legislative, administrative, judicial, and auditing author¬ 
ity” of the Church. 15 The patriarch or the ruling bishop is “first 
among equals” among the bishops, responsible for presiding over 
Church councils and the Synod of Bishops. Within each diocese, 
the bishop is supposed to administer his diocese “together with 
elected diocesan councils.” In fact, the Seventh Ecumenical Council 
(Nicaea, 787) called for each ecclesiastical province to hold an 
annual synod to oversee church affairs. 18 

^Dimitry Pospielovsky, The Russian Church Under the Soviet Regime, 
1917-1982, volume 1 (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), 
p. 241. 

12 Timothy Ware, The Orthodox Church (Baltimore, MD: Penguin Books, 
1963), p. 253. 

mbid., p. 257. 

^Orthodoxy 1964 (Athens: ZOE, 1964), p. 193. 

15 Pospielovsky, p. 33. 

u Ibid„ p. 34; Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christianity, 
volume I, Beginnings to 1500, revised ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 
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This form of Church governance is complemented by the prac¬ 
tice of entrusting Church positions to those who have the con¬ 
fidence of the believers. Timothy Ware (now Bishop Kallistos) 
writes: 

An ordination, while performed by the Bishop, also requires 
the consent of the whole people of God, and so at a par¬ 
ticular point in the service, the assembled congregation 
acclaims the ordination by shouting “Axios” (“He is 
worthy”) ... in theory, if the laity expresses its dissent, 
the ordination or consecration cannot take place.. , 17 

In traditional Orthodox practice, bishops are to be elected 
by assemblies of clergy and laity, not appointed by the central 
Church administration. The nominated candidates are then con¬ 
firmed and consecrated by the Synod of Bishops. 18 One Orthodox 
theologian concluded: “The unity of the Church, therefore, is not 
a matter of obedience to a higher authority. It is not a matter of 
submission of subordinates to superiors.” 19 

It is interesting to note that the conciliar form of Church 
government historically has often complemented secular republics 
in the Slavic lands. In Novgorod, the archbishop of the city was 
chosen by lot from candidates elected by the town assembly, or 
veche, in which all free men could participate. In turn, the arch¬ 
bishop served as “head of state” in Novgorod, expressing the unity 
of the republic while the prince held authority in military matters 
(as “commander in chief”), and the posadnik, the elected mayor, 
acted as “prime minister,” running the day-to-day administration 
of the republic. 20 The Novgorodian system thus ensured greater 
freedom for the Church to operate than in countries dominated by 
autocrats. 21 

In the Cossack lands it was a long-standing tradition for com¬ 
munities to elect both their priests and the village elders and atamans. 
In electing their priests, the Cossacks were following the practices 

1953, 1975), p. 296. The regulation calling for a yearly Synod can be found 
in the 6th canon of the Council. Cf. The Rudder, ed. John Nicolaides, trans. 
D. Cummings (Chicago: IL: Orthodox Christian Educational Society, 1957), 
p. 485. 

17 Ware, pp. 297-298. 

18 Pospielovsky, p. 26, p. 34. 

19 A!exander Kalomiros, Against False Union (Boston, MA: Holy 
Transfiguration Monastery, 1967), p. 59. 

20 George P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind, volume II (Belmont, 
MA: Nordland, 1975), pp. 190-191. 

2i Ibid., p. 193. 
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of the Early Church, as attested to by the canons. 22 In turn, each 
Cossack community sent representatives to the krug, or general as¬ 
sembly, which elected administrators and charted policy. As a re¬ 
sult, “Cossack government took the form of a rough-and-ready 
folk democracy... .” 2S Members of the lower clergy played an im¬ 
portant role in Cossack affairs, particularly in rebellions against the 
Muscovite autocrat; in addition to fulfilling religious duties, local 
priests, often the only literate individuals in the villages, put in 
writing “the inarticulate yearnings of the lower classes into a simple 
but vivid language that all could understand.” 24 

In the nineteenth century, members of the progressive intel¬ 
ligentsia in Russia turned to Old Believer traditions for inspiration, 
seeing the struggles of the Old Believers against the attempts of the 
autocracy to impose its control over the Church as “a continuation 
of the Cossack struggle against encroachment by the central govern¬ 
ment upon the traditional regional autonomy of the Russian people.” 
The tradition of elected elders and preceptors in Old Believer com¬ 
munities, and their refusal to permit the state to dictate how they 
would practice Orthodox rituals, were viewed by some revolutionaries 
as a cultural basis upon which to construct a social-democratic sys¬ 
tem in Russia. 25 

If the Orthodox Churches in Eastern Europe return to the 
canonical and traditional forms of Church governance, the Church, 
far from being a body undermining democracy, could help to 
stabilize it by promoting the values of popular participation, Chris¬ 
tian charity and compassion, and civic responsibility. This role 
could be further augmented if the Church is able to redefine its 
relationship to the state, a subject that will be discussed below. 


Church-State Relations 

Because the Roman Empire in the Eastern Mediterranean 
never collapsed, the Orthodox Church was never forced to assume 

^Paul Avrich, Russian Rebels, 1600-1800 (New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1972), p. 117; p. 60; p. 59. In the commentary following the 
Second Canon of the Apostolic Canons, the comments of Cyril of Alexandria 
that “peoples voted for those called to officiate through Christ" are noted. 
The Seventh Canon of Patriarch Theophilus of Alexandria calls for priests 
to be chosen by “all the priesthood” of the region, Cf. The Rudder, pp. 4-5, 
p. 908. 

Ml bid., p. 60. 

*/Md., p. 92. 

*®Paul Call, Vasily L. Kelsiev: An Encounter Between the Russian 
Revolutionaries and the Old Believers (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1979), 
pp. 82-83. 
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responsibility for secular affairs, as the Latin Church did after the 
fall of the Western Empire. Instead, the Orthodox Church had to 
define its role within pre-existing and well-defined state and societal 
structures. 

Traditionally, Orthodoxy has always maintained that the King¬ 
dom of Heaven “is not of this world” and that the body of Chris¬ 
tian believers, while present in this world, was not of the world. 
The state was to be supported, not because of any moral worth, 
but because it provided the conditions of order and civic peace 
necessary for the Christian believer to practice the faith. This at¬ 
titude is reflected in the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom (fourth cen¬ 
tury), where the celebrant prays that the state authorities may have 
“peaceful times, that we, in their tranquility, may lead a calm and 
peaceful life in all godliness and sanctity.” 

When the Emperor Constantine granted official status to Chris¬ 
tianity (313), however, differing views on the Church’s relation¬ 
ship to secular authority began to be articulated. The Emperors saw 
the Church as the spiritual counterpart to the terrestrial Empire, 
ministering to the souls of its citizens. Constantine viewed the 
bishops as “imperial officials with theological functions.” 26 The 
Emperor Justinian saw the question of Church-state relations as the 
relationship of two authorities—secular and spiritual—within one 
community, the imperial state, the “recognized divine form for the 
human community.” The Church, in his view, was not an inde¬ 
pendent spiritual body, but coterminous with a political com¬ 
munity, the Roman Empire. As a result, Justinian proclaimed that 
the “well-being of the Church is the defense of the Empire.” 27 

It is ironic that this notion of a Church-state fusion, commonly 
believed by many in the West to be “the” Orthodox position, has 
in fact been rejected by most Orthodox authorities. 28 The concept 
of the secular monarch as the head of the Church, introduced in 
Russia in the eighteenth century by Peter I and in the Balkan 
countries during the nineteenth century, was derived from West¬ 
ern Protestant sources, especially German and Swedish models, 
rather than from Byzantine practice. The monarchs of this period 
drew their ideas on the Church’s position in society from Western 

20 John Boojamra, “A Synthesis of Church and State: Constantine and 
Justinian,” in Orthodox Synthesis: The Unity of Theological Thought (Crest- 
wood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1981), p. 198. 

27 Alexander Schmemann, The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy, 
trans. Lydia W. Kesich (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1963), 
pp. 151, 152, 153. 

^Boojamra, p. 204. 
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absolutism, which maintained that the state was responsible for 
religious needs. 29 

Orthodox practice clearly distinguishes between secular and 
religious affairs. The 83rd Canon of the Apostolic Canons forbids 
any Church official from holding a secular office; in the commen¬ 
tary on that regulation, civil and sacerdotal authority is said to be 
“contrary to and conflicting] with the other.” 30 The commentary 
further rejects the fusion envisioned by Justinian, quoting the tes¬ 
timony of Bishop Hosius of Cordoba to the Emperor Constantine: 

God has handed over to you a kingdom; to us He has en¬ 
trusted the affairs of the Church.... It is therefore neither 
permissible for us [the clergy] to rule upon the earth, nor 
have you any authority, O Emperor, to deal in incense.” 31 

The Seventh Ecumenical Council (Nicaea, 787) expressly 
forbids the appointment of bishops by the secular authority and 
proclaims the Church as the supreme authority in religious matters. 
This council reiterated the regulation that if “any bishop comes into 
possession of a church by employing secular rulers, let him be de¬ 
posed from office, and let him be excommunicated.” Moreover, if 
the secular ruler attempted to interfere with the operation of the 
church by preventing the annual Synods, he was to be excom¬ 
municated. 32 

The “Epanagoge” of the Emperor Basil I (tenth century), in 
contrast to Justinian, recognizes a separation of Church and state 
power: 

The task of the Emperor is to safeguard and secure the 
strength of the nation by good governance.... The aim 
of the Patriarch... is to preserve in piety and purity of 
life those people he has received from God_The Patri¬ 

arch alone must interpret the maxims of the ancients, the 
definitions of the Holy Fathers, and the statutes of the 
Holy Councils. 33 

In addition, the widely accepted notion that Orthodoxy coun¬ 
sels its faithful that “[rjulers are judged by different standards, and 

^Avrich, p. 142; Schmemann, pp. 332-333. 

2°The Rudder, pp. 142, 144. 

nibid., p. 144. 

®Latourette, p. 296; the two canons are the 3rd and the 6th of Nicaea, 
respectively, cf. The Rudder, pp. 481, 485. 

3S Schmemann, pp. 214-215. 
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it is wrong to speak evil of them” 34 is incorrect. The 84th Canon of 
the Apostolic Canons forbids “insulting” a secular ruler “contrary 
to what is right and just.” In other words, government officials are 
to be respected when they carry out their functions—preserving or¬ 
der and executing justice. The commentary on this canon is clear, 
however, that if rulers “indulge in sin it is permissible for those 
to criticize and expose them.” 35 

Instead, the dominant debate within Orthodoxy has been over 
the degree of cooperation with the secular authority that is neces¬ 
sary to further the Church’s mission. For some church leaders, such 
as Eusebius (fourth-century bishop), a final “victory” for the 
Church could only “be conceived in alliance with the Empire and 
only under the auspices of the permanent unity of a Christian order 
and a holy, world-wide pace which it was the task of the Emperor 
to create and preserve.” 33 Eusebius and his Slavic counterpart, St 
Joseph of Volokolamsk, saw no contradiction in resorting “to polit¬ 
ical measures in combating social evils.” 37 This meant that the 
Church should work closely with state authorities to promote the 
spiritual and moral development of the nation. In order for this task 
to be carried out, the Church and her believers must support the 
state administration. In this vein, Joseph wrote: “The tsar by nature 
is similar to all men, by his power he is similar to God on high.” 33 

At the same time, however, Joseph never preached unqualified 
submission to state authority. Instead, “Joseph included the tsar 
himself in the same system of ‘God’s obligation’; the tsar too is 
subject to the law, and he holds his power only within the limits 
of God’s law and commandments. One should not submit to an 
unjust or ‘obstinate’ tsar.” 39 

While the Eusebian-Josephite model of Church-state relations— 
a national Church in close alliance with the state to promote 
Christian values—has been the preferred one in the Orthodox 
world, it is by no means the only sanctioned view on this issue. 
Many Orthodox bishops and theologians have felt that the Church 
should be completely independent of the state. St Athanasius of 
Alexandria (fourth century) saw no need to involve the secular 
authority with Church matters, rhetorically asking, “What has the 

“Hans Baumann, Dimitri and the False Tsars, trans. Anthea Bell 
(New York: Henry Z. Walck, 1972), p. 15. 

35 The Rudder, p. 144. 

“Hans von Campenhausen, The Fathers of the Greek Church, trans. 
Stanley Goldman (New York: Pantheon, 1959), p. 64. 

87 Fedotov, p. 309. 

mbid., p. 313. 

“Schmemann, p. 318. 
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Emperor to do with the Church?” 40 Athanasius provided a neces¬ 
sary counterweight to Eusebius, his contemporary. Without him, 
the Church might have “become an imperial regulation governing 
the worship of the ‘Radiant Godhead.’ ” Instead, through his labors 
for the spiritual independence of the Church, it “came to be re¬ 
garded [under Roman law] as an autonomous body in the legal 
sense, the independence of which must be preserved in all circum¬ 
stances.” 41 St Basil the Great set up Church schools, hospitals, and 
other institutions that were so successful that his foundation “was 
regarded as a threat to the independence of the State administra¬ 
tion.” In addition, he stood up to the attempts of the Emperor 
Valens to dictate Church policy. 42 Other figures such as St John 
Chrysostom, the Patriarchs Photius (ninth century), and Michael 
Cerularius (eleventh century) vigorously asserted the independence 
of the Church from state control in matters of faith and dogma. 43 
In Russia, St Nilus Sorski, a contemporary of St Joseph, and the 
“trans-Volgans,” a movement of monastics in Northern Russia, 
preached the need for spiritual freedom and opposed the “religious 
use of force” and the subordination of the Church to the construc¬ 
tion of the nation-state. 44 

At present it is not clear how Church-state relations will evolve 
in the post-communist world. While some Orthodox clerics seem 
to be calling for the reestablishment of close Church-state ties, 
with the Orthodox Church being given a favored place in society, 
others are calling for a complete separation of Church and state 
and the development of the Church as an independent societal 
actor. 45 At any rate, it is important for outside observers to under¬ 
stand that there are trends within Orthodox tradition upon which 
a place for the Orthodox Church in a post-communist, democratic 
society can be built. 


40 von Campenhausen, p. 74. 

41 Ibid., p. 77. 

&Ibid, pp. 86, 87. 

48 Latourette, pp. 568-569. 

^Schmemann, p. 318. 

45 Such a debate is currently underway within the ranks of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Some hierarchs and clergy feel that the Russian Church is 
preeminently the “national church” of Russia, and some leaders of the 
Moscow Patriarchate have apparently used their influence with state bodies 
to harass or restrict the activities of non-Orthodox and non-Patriarchal bodies. 
Others feel that the Church should not seek any privileged position from 
government authorities. See Nikolas Gvosdev, “Russian-American Community 
Meets With Yakunin and Ponomarev,” a press release issued by the Wash¬ 
ington Office of the Congress of Russian-Americans on March 23, 1992. 
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Conclusion: Potential for Reform 

As we have seen, there are many elements in Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion which could be used to help create stable, post-communist 
societies in Eastern Europe. This process could also benefit from 
the experience of reform movements in Eastern Europe that were 
tragically interrupted by war and the communist regimes. In Rus¬ 
sia, the reform movements at the turn of the century advocated a 
return to the traditional conciliar form of Church goverment at all 
levels, and helped to revitalize parishes and monasteries. Some 
groups, such as the Union for Church Renovation, went even further, 
developing programs of Christian socialism and urging further 
democratization of Church and society. The anti-religious policies 
of the Bolsheviks, however, snuffed out this revival. 48 In Romania, 
Patriarch Justinian (elected 1948) led a monastic revival which 
“created a generation of enlightened, educated, diligent, and pious 
monks and sparked a blossoming of monasticism within the Romanian 
Church such as never before.” 47 The monasteries became important 
centers of learning and spirituality within Romania until 1958, when 
many of them were forcibly dissolved by the communist regime. In 
Serbia, the Church spearheaded educational reform in the interwar 
period (with the help of Russian 6migr6s); the Church helped to 
create the Universitv of Belgrade and opened six theological sem¬ 
inaries. These institutions, in turn, issued over eighteen different 
theological and academic periodicals. 48 The devastation caused by 
the German occupation, combined with the rise of a communist 
government after the war, severely crippled this reform effort. 
Nevertheless, these initial reform movements demonstrate the vitality 
of the Orthodox witness in Eastern Europe during the twentieth 
centurv. 

Since 1989, there are signs that the winds of change are once 
again blowing through the Orthodox Churches of the region. In 
Bulgaria, six Metropolitans of the Church publicly repented in 
1991 for “their passivity and compromises during the period of 
communist rule in Bulgaria” and called their March 1988 con¬ 
demnation of Fr Hristofor Sabev, a human-rights activist, “un¬ 
just.” 49 In Romania, the Church leadership confessed their weak¬ 
ness in collaborating with the government after the fall of the 
regime in the “gospel spirit of repentance” and announced that all 

46 Pospielovsky, pp. 34-35, 47. 

47 Orthodoxy 1964, p. 235. For information on the revival, cf. pp. 235-38. 

**Ibid„ pp. 253-262. 

49 “Six Bulgarian Metropolitans Repent.” The WORD, June 1991, p. 46. 
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sanctions levied against priests for political reasons would be lifted. 
On September 28, 1990, the Church declared its complete autonomy 
from the state, declaring that no interference by the state with 
episcopal elections or the day-to-day administration of the Church 
would be tolerated. The “Reflection Group for Church Renewal,” 
led by Metropolitan Daniel of Iasi, is working to create a “philan¬ 
thropic apostolate” to revive the Church’s charitable role in society, 
and is attempting to develop a new role for the Church where it 
“may exercise a profound role in teaching about virtues and foster¬ 
ing a sense of responsibility in a people grown accustomed to vice.” 50 
In May and June 1992, Serbian Orthodox bishops publicly con¬ 
demned the violence in Yugoslavia and the policies of the Milosevic 
government in Serbia. In all of these countries, younger members 
of the clergy and Orthodox intellectuals have provided the impulse 
for Church reform—including calls for the resignation of high- 
ranking clerics with close ties to the communist regimes; 51 and 
clerical activists, such as Fr Gleb Yakunin in Russia or Fr Sabev 
in Bulgaria, now sit in the new democratic parliaments of these 
countries and are working to remove the apparatus of state control 
from the Church. 

For reasons of space, this article is not the proper forum in 
which to discuss all the aspects of the revitalization of the Church 
in Eastern Europe. The above examples, however, should demon¬ 
strate that Orthodoxy should not be viewed as a stagnant force in 
the region; the Church will continue to play an important role in 
those societies emerging from the collapsed ruins of the communist 
system. Rather, we should focus our attention on the question of 
how to encourage and nurture those trends within Orthodoxy—the 
conciliar form of Church governance, for example—which can help 
to support the nascent democracies of Eastern Europe. 


5°“World Council, Orthodox Church Admits Mistakes in Romania.” 
The WORD , April 1990, pp. 29-30; Fr Alexander Webster, “Romanian 
Church Seeks to Cleanse Itself.” Christian Century , April 3, 1991, pp. 
357-358. 

61 Philip C. Chalk, “Reform Tests Orthodox Churches.” Insight , August 
20, 1990, p. 62. 
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LEX CONTINENTIA: 

THE NEED FOR AN ORTHODOX RESPONSE 

Robert Slesinski 

One of the assumptions of much modem ecclesiastical think¬ 
ing has been a denial of the apostolic origins of celibacy. The early 
Church knew of no such discipline; and, it is argued, it arose as 
an obligatory practice only with the local Spanish Council of Elvira 
(c. 305). In the late nineteenth century, a protracted debate on this 
subject was held between Franz-Xaver Funk (1821-1907) and 
Gustav Bickell (1838-1906), the one arguing against the apostolic 
origins of celibacy, the other supporting the thesis. The views 
of Funk have, until recently, generally held sway. Several contem¬ 
porary Catholic authors, however, are now seriously challenging 
this generally accepted viewpoint. These include Alfons M. Cardinal 
Strickler, S.D.B. formerly the Librarian and Archivist of the Holy 
See; Christian Cochini, SJ.; and now, most recently, Roman Cholij, 
a Ukrainian Catholic canonist, whose critical study. Clerical Celibacy 
in East and West (Leominster, Herefordshire, England: Fowler 
Wright Books, 1989), (Amer. ed., Madison, WI: IDEA, Inc.) 
focuses its attention on the canonical legislation of the Council in 
Trullo, which has set the pattern for all legislation governing clerical 
marriage and celibacy for all the Churches of Byzantine Christen¬ 
dom and beyond. Cholij, in particular, examines the innovative 
Canon 13 of the Trullan Fathers, which specifically permits a normal 
conjugal life in clerical marriage, detailing both its genesis and its 
implications for subsequent canonical legislation. Whereas the chief 
work of Cochini, Origines apostoliques du cilibat sacerdotal (Paris: 
1981) (Eng. trans., San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1990), is an 
expansive, historical study of the subject, Cholij’s monograph (orig¬ 
inally a doctoral dissertation for the Pontifical Gregorian University) 
zeroes in on a decisive moment in the evolution of Christian praxis 
vis-a-vis clerical marriage. 

In a word, Father Cholij’s thesis is that the corpus of canonical 
legislation of the first centuries of the Church governing clerical 
marriage as a whole is intelligible and cohesive only if it is finally 
understood to be based on the supposition, either by law or by cus- 
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tom, of a commitment to full and perpetual marital continence. 
However, according to his thesis, this situation changed in theory, 
and subsequently it not only confirmed a new praxis but it also 
influenced the casting and scope of much future legislation. Cholij 
argues that contrary to its legislative intent of being faithful to 
apostolic tradition, Canon 13 of Trullo stands out in disharmony 
with the other related canons of this council, specifically Canons 3, 
6, 12, 26, 30, and 48, and actually represents a rupture with the past. 

The first impulse might be to dismiss Cholij’s thesis as a piece 
which does no more than express the “Uniate” point of view. Such 
a rejoinder, however, would only be an argument ad hominem. 
Cholij presents too much substantiating documentary evidence for 
his claim for it to be dismissed lightly. The words of the Church 
Fathers themselves, both Eastern and Western, and what they seem 
to presuppose, point to the clear apostolic origins of celibacy in 
the Church, if not as an institutional structure, then at least as a 
phenomenon in the wide sense of the term, entailing, that is, total 
continence in marriage. This is Cochini’s thesis. Cholij’s method, 
on the other hand, is to argue from the internal consistency of 
canonical legislation and ecclesiastical discipline. A clear picture, 
Cholij suggests, emerges from the whole complexus of canons gov¬ 
erning the clerical state and clerical marriage from the Church’s 
very first centuries. In a word, the Apostolic Church may not have 
known of celibacy in the strict sense of prohibiting major clerics 
from marriage altogether; but it did sustain celibacy in the wide 
sense of restricting, indeed, curtailing, the use of the marital act 
upon the acceptance of holy orders. It is this thesis that flies in 
the face of the general practice of Eastern clergy (both Orthodox 
and Catholic) for centuries. Did Trullo, which explicitly permitted 
the use of the marital act in clerical marriage for the first time in 
the history of canonical legislation, represent a break with apostolic 
tradition, or did it merely articulate what was generally accepted 
practice against the unilaterally restrictive views of its opponents, 
above all, the Latins? 

To respond to this query, let us follow Cholij, albeit in brevis, 
as he constructs his argument. First, however, he addresses a crucial 
preliminary: namely, the canonical value of the Council in Trullo 
(691). In the East, the Trullan canons have been accorded ecu¬ 
menical authority because they are considered to be the disciplinary 
expression of the decrees of the Fifth and Sixth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils (553, 680-81). The Council in Trullo has thus been called 
the “Quinisext (Penthekte) Council.” The situation is not so clear 
from a western (or Roman) point of view. Although there is no 
doubt about the intention of Emperor Justinian II in convoking a 
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council of ecumenical scope, the anti-Roman tone and intent of 
some of the Trullan canons never found acceptance by the Roman 
Pontiffs. As Cholij notes (p. 6), the refusal by the reigning pontiff, 
Pope Sergius II, himself a Syrian by origin, to sign the acts of 
this council signalled the first time in history that Rome formally 
disavowed Oriental canonical discipline. Subsequent papal approval 
of the Trullan canons was always conditional: only those canons 
are to be accepted which are in accord with previous law and not 
contrary to Roman decrees and good morals. Some Catholic 
canonists in the past have gone further and have disclaimed any 
canonical force to the Trullan corpus; but the general view today 
certainly accords them juridical value, the aforementioned papal 
proviso being given due weight. 

The first canon subject to extensive review by Cholij is Canon 3 
of Trullo. This canon, which explicitly cites Apostolic Canons 17 
and 18, deals with the canonical discipline of major clerics in three 
irregular situations: those who have contracted a second marriage, 
those who have married after ordination, and those who have mar¬ 
ried a widow or a “dismissed” woman. Noting, and implicitly 
scorning the severity of Roman discipline in this matter, the Trullan 
Fathers propose a pattern of action in this canon to readmit those 
in these irregular states to the ranks of the clergy. The process in¬ 
cludes true repentance, the dissolution of the irregular marriage, 
the temporary suspension from performing sacred rites, and the 
acceptance of a penance of suitable duration. The fact that there 
was a need for this canon suggests that at the time of the council 
many illicit marriages existed among the clergy and had presumably 
been tolerated up until then, and that the Council Fathers wished to 
restore the discipline of the ancient canons. Of greater curiosity, 
especially to us today, are the stipulations concerning the type of 
woman who can be a major cleric’s wife. Widows are excluded 
and so are “dismissed” women or divorcees. Apostolic Canon 18, 
which the canon seeks to reaffirm, is even more explicit. It forbids 
priests to marry widows, divorcees, harlots, servants and actresses. 

Cholij argues that the true reason for this prohibtion, itself 
based on a specific reading of the Pauline principle that a major 
cleric should be a “man of one wife” (uniits uxoris virfmias gynaikos 
andra) (1 Tim 3:2, 12; cf. Tit 1:6), is actually inconsistent with 
what is being proposed in Canon 13. According to him, the Trullan 
Fathers desired to accept apostolic discipline formally speaking, 
without, however, going so far as to incorporate its real raison 
d’Stre, that is, full continence in marriage. It is possible that the 
Church—at least, many of her ministers—through the centuries had 
gone so far astray from apostolic practice that her leaders no longer 
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fully understood the formal precepts of the Apostolic Age in their 
depths? Cholij would have us believe so. One would certainly want 
to hear more about this from the Trullan Fathers themselves. More 
extensive commentary from critics contemporary with Trullo would 
be most welcome. Without this testimony, we are unfortunately left 
with latter-day attempts to recoup the spirit and letter of the 
Apostolic Age. 

Much does seem to hinge on the exegesis of the Pauline unius 
uxoris vir. Cholij lists (p. 13) the various interpretations subscribed 
to during the first centuries, but underlines the most common one: 
that the injunction prohibited from ordination any man who had 
remarried after the death of a first spouse. Of greater import is 
his appeal (p. 20) to one specific exegesis of unius uxoris vir being 
“propter continentiah futuram.” The most well-known example of 
this exegesis is found in Pope Siricius’ decretal Cum in Unum (c. 
386). Other instances can be found in the writings of Pope Innocent I 
and St Ambrose. St Epiphanius of Constantia offers an Eastern 
testimony. Such an exegesis would certainly explain the legislation 
of Apostolic Canons 17 and 18, which Canon 3 of Trullo presumes 
to repeat. How could a man with an apparent history of “incon¬ 
tinence” (either as someone entering a second, albeit lawful, mar¬ 
riage, or someone known to maintain a concubine or to frequent 
prostitutes) be expected to make the total consecration of self to 
the Lord, entailing, it would seem from this argument, a life of 
absolute continence, as enjoined in ordination? In the instance of a 
woman, if her husband were bound to total continence, would she 
not then be so bound also? And if so, how could we expect such a 
commitment from someone with a history of “incontinence,” pre¬ 
sumed or otherwise? Apostolic Canon 18 thus excludes those who 
would be, Cholij thinks (pp. 19-21), under suspicion in this re¬ 
gard: widows, divorcees, harlots, servants, and actresses. A first 
impulse, of course, might be to dismiss the views of the Apostolic 
Fathers as truly archaic and irrelevant to our own times; but any 
impatience with their views on women could readily preclude an 
insight into the critical, theological point ultimately at issue, namely, 
the nuptial significance of clerical consecration as a true wedding 
of the cleric to the Lord and, thus, excluding other conjugal unions, 
at least in the sense of the exercise of the marital act. Whether 
this exclusion needs be total as in Cholij’s understanding of the 
Apostolic Fathers, or temporary with a view to the celebration of 
the Eucharist and other rites as in current practice, is another ques¬ 
tion which needs to be addressed. 

Cohlij suggests, moreover, that another canonical tradition is 
strictly related to his fundamental thesis and serves to substan- 
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tiate it. In both the East and the West, there has been a general 
prohibition against a major cleric’s widow remarrying. Historically, 
has there been a profound reason for this prohibition, or has it 
been merely a matter of longstanding custom? Cholij suggests, 
cogently, that it was expected that the wife of a major cleric be a 
partner in her spouse’s acceptance of a life of total continence. 
(There are instances, as Cholij shows (pp. 28f), of specific legisla¬ 
tion requiring a wife’s prior consent to her husband being ordained 
or entering a monastery.) Because she too participated in the 
promise of perpetual continence for the Lord, she thus gave up 
her right to a second marriage even after the death of her husband. 

The key issue thus boils down to what exactly constitutes the 
impediment of orders prohibiting marriage. Various reasons have, 
of course, been adduced down through the ages for this impediment. 
Cholij finds them in large measure wanting. The Council in Trullo, 
for its part, appeals to Apostolic Canon 26 for its own prohibition 
(Canon 6) of marriage involving major clerics (subdeacons, deacons, 
and presbyters) after ordination without giving its own reason for 
it. Generally in the Christian East, a “spiritual” explanation, Cholij 
observes (pp. 48-49), is offered for this impediment, namely, that 
it is unbecoming to the clerical state that there be a re-descent to 
the earthly sphere, as had existed in marriage, after the spiritual 
ascent is once achieved in ordination. Other authors (e.g., John 
Meyendorff) cite the priest’s need to be a witness to the ideal of 
monogamy as the reason for the impediment. Cholij would have it 
otherwise. For him—and this is possibly his most important insight 
from a canonical point of view—the sole, fully intelligible reason 
for the impediment of orders is the lex continentiae. From a theo¬ 
logical standpoint, it is of crucial importance to grasp that this law 
is not a negative assessment of marriage as such, but rather a 
corollary to the fact of consecration, that in receiving holy orders 
the major cleric gives himself totally over to the Lord, body and 
soul, wedding himself to the true Font of his priestly being. Deprived 
of this theological basis, the impediment of orders to marriage is, 
Cholij rightfully insists (p. 68), ‘little more than juridical formalism.” 

The Trullan Fathers seem to have, as Cholij shows, an in¬ 
consistent approach to the law of continence. On the one hand, 
they are on record favoring a celibacy discipline for bishops 
(Canons 12 and 48) and even allow for married priests in “bar¬ 
barian churches” to practice total continence in keeping with local 
custom (Canon 30); while on the other hand, with Canon 13 the 
practice is eschewed. Canon 13 is one of the anti-Roman canons 
specifically rejected in the past by several popes because it opposes 
the discipline of absolute continence of die Roman Church with 
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what it claims to be the ancient rule of temporal continence only 
with a view to the handling of the sacred species. The Council 
Fathers explicitly appeal to the Council of Carthage (419) as the 
prime source for their teaching. Cholij decisively demonstrates, 
through parallel textual criticism, that the Trullan Fathers use the 
Codex canonum Ecclesiae Africanae in such a partial and selective 
way as to alter the meaning and intent of the Carthaginian canons 
entirely. Contrary to the claims of Canon 13, Cholij shows that the 
Council of Carthage most certainly mandated a discipline of ab¬ 
solute continence for all the grades of major orders (pp. 118-22). 
He likewise unmasks (pp. 97-105) the fallacy of the appeal to 
Apostolic Canon 6 as a justification for the practice of temporary 
continence alone. Thus, for Cholij (p. 128), the value of Canon 13 
for the Eastern Church rests solely on the authority of the Council 
in Trullo itself and not on any other authority, apostolic or other¬ 
wise, appealed to by the Council Fathers themselves. 

In the rest of his study, Cholij indicates the ways in which 
the doctrine and praxis of Trullan Canon 13 affected future local 
developments in Oriental canon law, forming a sort of major premise 
for the latter. It served as the impetus for future legislation 
requiring parochial clergy to be married and then, in the spirit 
of this legislation, for other laws making the dismissal of widower 
priests compulsory. At other times, widower priests were per¬ 
mitted to remarry, as by the Moscow Synod of 1766 and even by 
some nineteenth-century prelates of the Romanian Byzantine Cath¬ 
olic Church, as Cholij shows (pp. 46-48, 131-42). Of greater in¬ 
terest, Cholij traces the origin and development of the discipline 
of temporary continence among both Orthodox and Eastern Cath¬ 
olic Churches from Trullo onwards. It would seem that laws of 
ritual continence are virtually everywhere on the books. It would 
be interesting, however, to know what present-day practice actually 
is in this regard among both Catholics and Orthodox. Certainly 
the most noteworthy liturgical development from such laws is the 
relatively infrequent celebration of the Divine Liturgy in the Ortho¬ 
dox Church apart from Sundays and holy days. 

But where do we go from here? Recent research by Catholic 
authors, among whom Cholij is a major figure, certainly changes 
the terms of the debate over the apostolic origins of celibacy. For 
many (this reviewer included), their case is convincing. Still, further 
research and reflection are in order. Cosidering the crucial im¬ 
portance of the subject for ecclesial polity, additional historical 
investigations would be welcome. Documentary evidence on the 
issue does clearly exist—I found that of the fifth-century Church 
of Persia to be the most revealing—but it does not abound. Alter- 
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native canonical interrelations are also possible. How, for instance, 
would the Orthodox principle of economia figure into the issue? 
Above all, more exegetical studies are needed. On the Catholic 
side, the recent works of Ignace de la Potterie on the Pauline in¬ 
junction, unius uxoris vir, are the most well-known. 

Caution must also be exerted on all sides to avoid “hidden 
agendas.” The chief matter at hand is whether the practice of 
celibacy is really apostolic in origin. An affirmative response here 
still would not settle the issue of the current practice of the Church 
(whether Catholic or Orthodox). If anything at all is indicated, 
it is that there is a crying need for a systematic theology of the 
nuptial significance of the priesthood. Too often the whole issue 
of the preeminence, as it were, of the celibate clergy—even the 
hierarchical rank, the most conservative of major orders, is restricted 
to monks or widowers in the Christian East—is reduced to sociological 
considerations. Thus it is argued that the ascendency of celibates 
to positions of power in the Church was largely a preventative 
measure against the alienation of ecclesiastical property and nepotism 
on the part of ranking clerics. What is needed is rather a theological 
insight into the ontological character of the Christian priesthood 
which essentially distinguishes if from a purely ritual, Levitical 
concept of priesthood. 

A final word is in order. The last item Cholij covers in his 
book is an analysis of Canon 371 of the proposed new Code of 
Canon Law for Eastern Catholic Churches which deals with celibate 
and married clergy. The last redaction of this canon, which was 
presented, it would seem, several years ago for final papal review, 
would virtually render the two, the celibate and married clergy, 
equal in honor. Cholij argues against this and proposes an alternative 
redaction of the canon. Cholij’s defense of his thesis was a minor 
cause celebre in Rome. His research did not go by unnoticed by 
some members of the Pontifical Commission for the Code of Oriental 
Canon Law, who suggested (see Nuntia, 28 [1989], pp. 62-63) 
a change in the wording of the proposed canon in line with this 
thi nkin g (although Cholij’s name is not explicitly cited). A re¬ 
view of the canon as it now stands (it is now Canon 273 and not 
Canon 371) is not without the “offending” phrase “in honore 
habendus est ,” although the wording of the present canon does differ 
in part from the originally proposed Canon 371. The exact force 
of this phrase may still be debated. At any rate, the crux of 
Cholij’s argument against Trullan Canon 13 retains its force. On 
the other hand, more historical research and further canonical in¬ 
terpretation would be welcome considering the obvious gravity of 
the matter. It is, above all, incumbant upon Orthodox canonists 
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to respond to this research, since there surely is the possibility that 
their approach on this issue may depart from that of their Catholic 
counterparts. 
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AN IRONIC SCRIPTURAL WORDPLAY 
IN BYZANTINE HYMNOGRAPHY 

John S. Custer 

The hymnography assembled in the Oktoechos 1 for the 
Church’s daily celebration of Vespers and Matins is a poetic fabric 
woven largely from Scriptural quotations and allusions. The in¬ 
genuity with which these texts are combined and juxtaposed be¬ 
speaks the hymnographers’ exceptional familiarity with the in¬ 
spired Word. 

For all their theological creativity and verbal artistry, the 
hymnographers typically use scriptural language straightforwardly. 
Descriptions of Hades are drawn from Psalm 106(107); Job 38:17; 
Isaiah 45:2-8; 49:13; and Jonah 3:2. The effects of Christ’s Resur¬ 
rection are those enumerated by the theologians: enlightenment, 
incorruption, forgiveness of sin, eternal life. By no means literalists, 
the hymnographers draw freely upon the allegorical method already 
established in exegesis and preaching, to see Christ and the Mother 
of God foreshadowed throughout the Old Testament. Titles ap¬ 
plied only to God the Father are liberally bestowed upon the Son, 
for hymnography began with the “revolutionary” notion of direct¬ 
ing worship to rather than through the Son. 2 Only rarely, however, 
is there a truly striking transposition of subjects, as when the “fallen 
hut of David” (Amos 9:11) which the prophet foresaw being 
raised up in Messianic age, becomes the fallen human race raised 

1 The Oktoechos (“Book of Eight Tones”) is a collection of hymno- 
graphic texts assembled according to liturgical use. Most of its poems 
date from the eighth century or before and the vast majority are anonymous. 

2 See Panagiotes K. Christou, Theologika Melemata—Ymnographia, Thes- 
salonike, Patriarchikon Idryma Paterikon Meleton, 1981, pp. 84-85, who 
notes that the early prayers of the Church were directed to the Father 
through the Son, while the earliest hymns show a tendency toward direct 
address of the Son. 
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up by the Risen Christ (Tone 6 Vespers for Saturday, alphabetic 
apostichon, stanza “P”). 8 

A seemingly unique case of wordplay can be found in the 
third alphabetic apostichon “Z” for Saturday Vespers in the Second 
Tone. The text reads: 

ZcooBBxa Xpiaxe, inouatcoq fl&Goq unoaxaq Bid 0vtj- 
xooq, £v "ASr) bk KOcxeA0<bv cbq Buvaxbq, xouq £kei 
xfjv £Asuchv petvovxaq xfjv ot|v, dcpapndoaq £k 
X sipoq KpaxaioO, riapd&gioov dvB’ "ABou, oIksiv 
bebQprjoai' Bio Kai f|piv xoiq Bo£,a^ouai xf|v of|v xpi- 
qpepov "Eyepaiv, Bcopqoai LAaopov dpapxicov, Kai 
x6 p^ya MAeoq. 

Christ, Life-giver, 

You willingly endured the passion for the sake of mortals. 

As a powerful one you descended into Hades, 
and snatching as from the hand of a strong one 
those who were awaiting your coming, 
you granted them to live in Paradise instead of Hades. 

Therefore grant to us who glorify your resurrection 
the remission of sins and great mercy. 

The rhetorical skeleton of this hymn seems to be a juxtaposi¬ 
tion of Hades and Paradise, reinforced by the parallelism of 
“powerful/strong,” lifegiver/mortal,” “descent/resurrection,” and 
the two occurrences of the verb “to give/grant.” The turning point 
is “Therefore.” This is typical of the procedure of festal hymns, 
which describe the celebrated event and then request participation 
in its consequences for those who celebrate. 

The personification of Hades is not unusual in itself. Romanos 
had given Hades speaking parts in his kontakia, 4 and personifica¬ 
tion of death is verified in resurrectional iconography no less than 
in hymnography. 4 Nor, at first glance, is the paradoxical juxtaposi¬ 
tion of Christ’s power and Hades’ might (“as a powerful one”/ 
“as from the hand of a strong one”) remarkable. What is striking 
is the fact that the hymnographer paints Hades as a strongman 

8 The Aposticha are troparia intercalated between verses of a Psalm, 
sung in the latter part of the vespers service. Twenty-four of these, char¬ 
acterized by an initial alphabetic acrostic, are dispersed three apiece over 
each of the eight tones for Saturday evening. 

4 See Romanos’ kontakia on “The Victory of the Cross,” “The Resur¬ 
rection II, III, IV and V, in Marjorie Carpenter, Kontakia of Romanos the 
Melodist I (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1970), pp. 230-310. 
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in a lexicalized expression used throughout the Greek Bible to 
describe the saving power of God. In its various inflections, the ex¬ 
pression “mighty hand” occurs nearly thirty times in the Septu- 
agint, most often in the context of the Exodus event (e.g., Ex 
6:1, &v x ei pl Kpocraia. 

In the masculine, functioning as a modifier or, more often 
nominally, KpctToadq is used to describe the adversaries of the 
righteous on a number of occasions: Ps 53(54):3; 58(59)3; 
85(86): 14; 134(135): 10. Against their power, the psalmist calls 
upon God to intervene with superior strength. 

This ironic twist of “poetic justice” seems to be the desired 
effect of the hymnographer, who has clearly and subtly altered 
the lexicalized expression Ik X sl P^ xpcrraiaq to Ik x £l pdq 
KpaTociou by a change of gender in a single case ending. Hades 
is not ultimately lord even of his own domain:the power of God 
extends even ot the depths of the abyss. 

Such a use of scriptural language by a Byzantine hymnographer 
is unique in its irony and its subtle play on a sonorous liturgical 
expression. Without the support of other examples, we cannot, how¬ 
ever, presume to add ironic scriptural wordplay to the stock of 
traditional rhetorical devices common to Byzantine liturgical poetry. 


5 In icons of the descent into Hades, “Hades” is sometimes depicted as 
an old man, fallen prone beneath the feet of the victorious Christ. 
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Sister Magdalen, Children in the Church: An Orthodox Perspec¬ 
tive. Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1991. 

Tradition Books. 103 pp. Paperbound. $6.95. 

Sister Magdalen is a monastic at the Orthodox Monastery of 
St John the Baptist, Tolleshunt Knights, Essex, England. Her little 
guidebook is based on a series of informal talks given to Orthodox 
Christian parents at the monastery. It is a handbook that can be 
read and appreciated by parents, young adults and teenagers. Its 
eight succinct chapters deal with “Marriage and the Christian Fam¬ 
ily”; “Beginning a Christian Family”; “The Atmosphere of the 
Christian Home”; “The Example of Christian Parents”; “Religious 
Education of Children”; “Liturgical and Spiritual Life”; “Leisure 
Time and Social Life”; and “Christian Life in the Teenage Years.” 
It is a book written with much common sense and informed by 
the Orthodox Christian tradition. 

Sister Magdalen is guided by St Paul’s idea of Christian educa¬ 
tion, morphosis (“formation,” “education”). St Paul speaks about 
Christ, who, being in the form of God, took “the form of servant” 
(Phil 2:6-7). The Fathers taught that “God became man that man 
might become God.” Consequently, the aim of life is to reach divine 
life, and so every moment of life has significance. It is only through 
Christ—not by human wisdom alone—that all of God’s creatures, 
including children, can achieve this goal. In this, prayer is all im¬ 
portant: “By the practice of prayer we achieve our highest aim: 
to be saved, and to help our children reach eternal life” (p. 9). 

Sister Magdalen speaks of many things that are helpful for 
parents in dealing with their own children and for children in deal¬ 
ing with their parents. But more than anything else, she stresses 
“that if children are conceived, bom, and brought up surrounded 
by prayer and love, they will grow up as spiritual persons, and thus 
fulfill their human vocation” (p. 103). What more could an Ortho¬ 
dox Christian parent ask for? 

— John E. Rexine 
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Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, The Ministry of Women in the Churchy 
translated by Fr Steven Bigham (Redondo Beach, CA: Oak- 
wood Publications, 1991). 

The appearance in English of Elisabeth Behr-SigeFs Le ministere 
de la femme dans Veglise (1987) marks a watershed for Orthodoxy 
in the English-speaking world: the first book by an Orthodox 
woman to speak for the ordination of women, arguing from within 
Orthodox Tradition and theology. It is a magnificent if humbling 
moment, one whose importance should not be underestimated. It is 
not about change, but rather about allowing what Tradition teaches 
-to be more fully enacted within the body of the Church community. 

The book is a collection of Mme. Behr-SigeFs studies on 
women’s place in Orthodox tradition and their identity in Ortho¬ 
dox theology. Written between 1976 and 1987 in conjunction with 
her work for the World Council of Churches, and representing dif¬ 
ferent stages in her own understanding of the issues, the essays 
are organized thematically rather than chronologically (lending 
occasional internal contradiction and repetition to the book as a 
whole). However, the book’s character grants a particular force 
to its task: the reader is aware that the author has returned time 
and again to the central questions and texts; has cast her net ever 
deeper into the waters of Orthodox praxis, piety, and belief. The 
author neither expected nor intended the conclusions she reached 
(“a certain evolution in my thinking on this matter,” p. 144). Her 
pilgrimage, then, should instruct us all: our Tradition may have 
surprising things to teach us. 

As Behr-Sigel reminds us, “the question of women’s place in 
the Church is an old one” (p. 156), Much of this book covers 
familiar territory. Behr-Sigel charts the changing social, political, 
and biological functions of gender, pondering with great insight 
the notions of “equality” and “otherness” is nonetheless apparent 
treats the classic foundations of Orthodox faith: Scripture, patristics, 
liturgy, iconography, and Mariology. (The topic of women saints 
is touched on only briefly; its fruitfulness is nonetheless apparent 
and should be brought to the forefront in future discussions.) The 
book’s distinct offering lies in its presentation of an Orthodox view 
to a discussion dominated by Roman Catholic and Protestant writers. 
At this. Behr-Sigel is stunningly effective: laying forth the riches 
Orthodoxy has to contribute even as she is unflinching in her 
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examination of the gap between Orthodox belief and practice. She 
is at her most eloquent (1) when discussing Orthodox anthropology: 
the theological meaning of the human person, male and female, a 
single humanity of dual gender made in the image of God; and 
(2) when discussing the “royal priesthood of the people of God” 
and “the special priesthood whose charism is authenticated by the 
sacrament of order,” the latter being situated “in its proper place: 
not above but within the Christian community” (p. 140, her 
emphasis). The discussion of priesthood and the essential role of 
the congregation in their own priestly function to the activity of 
the liturgy, makes clear how and why the question of ordaining 
women means something different to Orthodox than to Christians 
of other confessions. 

At every turn one sees a pioneer at work. This book is not 
a discussion with or against feminist theologians of any persuasion. 
Rather, it is a discussion within Orthodoxy, with Orthodox thinkers. 
Behr-Sigel critiques the two modem Orthodox theologians who 
have been most outspoken on the problems of women and men in 
the Church: Paul Evdokimov and Thomas Hopko. Respectful of 
these her Orthodox brethren and friends, she yet seriously challenges 
both the assumptions and the consequences of their positions, par¬ 
ticularly with reference to romanticized notions of “the Feminine” 
and the deliniation of special “charisms” unique to women. “[We] 
must not allow the heavenly vision to be an excuse for promoting a 
sort of sublimated sexism. It sometimes seems that the only pur¬ 
pose of a certain exaltation of ‘feminine charisms’ in relation to 
Mariology is to justify the exclusion of women from real respon¬ 
sibilities in the Church and society” (p. 130). 

Behr-Sigel is not the first Orthodox theologian, male or fe¬ 
male, whose searchings have convinced her there is no theological 
justification to the exclusion of women from the clerical priest¬ 
hood. Her argument is straightforward: given human creation of male 
and female in the image of God, and given that the salvation of 
the human race rests on Christ’s incarnation as a human being (and 
not as a male person), the relation of the priesthood to the 
masculinity of Christ is insignificant. “[I]n the Orthodox perspec¬ 
tive, the priest does not represent Christ and is not the ‘image’ of 
Christ in the sense of natural realism... the priest is the instru¬ 
ment for making the invisible presence of Christ real and active.... 
My reflections on these points have led me to relativize both the 
theological significance of the male priesthood and a symbolism 
that is never rigorously natural.... Ordination is never a right for 
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anyone but rather a confirmation by the Church of a call that comes 
from God” (pp. 21-2). 

The strength and determination of this book are formidable. 
Equally so are the piercing humility of its writer, her generosity 
and her wisdom. 

Read this book. Ponder anew. Give heed to the Spirit. 

— Susan Ashbrook Harvey 
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